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Federation in Florida. 


— ebviata renee al 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


HE federated movement of Unitarians and Universalists in Florida is well 

launched. It means for the churches not only an increase in members and 
resources, but also a distinct improvement in morale. New courage and 
confidence are evident, and there is demand for increased activity and for the inaugu- 
ration of new movements. Obviously Florida is the right field in which to begin this 
experiment. Federation there is easier than in the States where Unitarians and 
Universalists have been long established. In Florida the people come from all parts 
of the country. They have broken with some of their inherited prejudices and 
with their legitimate family loyalties. They are ready for new adventures, and 
they are not hampered by provincialism or by, the traditional separations. 


LEO 4 


It is much to be hoped that the example of the Florida churches will be contagious. 
The time is ripe for such constructive federated action. There is no valid reason for 
the continued separation of the people of the Universalist and Unitarian traditions. 
Common principles of Christian truth, common habits of worship, similar methods of 
church organization, common experiences in the battles of religious freedom, deep 
faiths of the heart, these all unite them. I cannot discover that there is or can be any 
selfish motive behind such an enterprise. Of course, if the Universalists suspect that 
the Unitarians are trying to put something over on them, or if the Unitarians sus- 
pect that the Universalists, being numerically the larger body, will somehow absorb 
and eliminate the smaller constituency, it is all up with this adventure. What we 

‘look for, and may confidently expect, is a real federated movement put through 
with considerate courtesy, mutual trust, and in the spirit of chivalric good will. 


{From an article in this issue.] 
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The Florida Story 


S NEWS, the story of church federation in 

Florida, told with accuracy and enthusiasm 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, is in our opinion the best 
reading in this issue of TH Register. As a sig- 
nificant advance in our closer relations with the 
Universalists, it is a message that will cheer the 
people of both denominations in every part of 
the land. 

We like especially the opening words of the re- 
port, where it says the movement had the right 
beginning. Not too much was attempted or ex- 
pected. The practical necessity of combination, 
and the reasonable expectation in due time of real 
union, is stated with candor and reasonable con- 
fidence. This is indeed the only right way to pro- 
ceed. Co-operation must come up from the people 
and out of the workable conditions in a local field. 
The old line, Begin low, go slow, is pertinent. We 
have always believed that as soon as we went about 
our enterprise in this way, with sound and modest 
plans, we would have the commencement of the 
great consummation of church union between 
whole denominational bodies. We doubt if whole- 
sale methods will do. It is a good thing for us to 
have impressive commissions to keep the ultimate 
desire before the people; our own representatives 
and those of the Universalist Church are a sign 
and symbol of a spiritual longing that more and 
more becomes alive in the people of the two com- 
munions, altogether. There is no sense in pushing 
ahead of where the people are. That course fol- 
lowed insistently means frustration. 

To inform and inspire the people, and thus to 
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prepare the way and lead them in it, is the true 
churchmanship. Thus we obviate the failure which 


has attended many churches seeking union in the 


last thirty years. They were too ambitious; their 
leaders made the mistake of regarding their own 
vision and readiness as that, also, of their con- 
stituencies, who are, as a matter of fact, far, far 
behind. They have to learn what it is all about 
before they have zeal for it. Church union is a 
growth, and the parables of living things in the 
New Testament give us ample text material for 
brooding and acting. 


Two Interesting Footnotes 


HERE IS A WAY of saying a thing which in 
itself is a denial of the creed of a church, yet is 
free, it seems to us, from the charge of heresy. Dr. — 
Robert Norwood, of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church in New York, is speaking of Bishop Wil- 
liam Montgomery Brown, whom the bishops of that 
communion deposed: “Suppose Bishop Brown did 
deny that Christ ever lived, would not Christ just 
smile and say: ‘Well, he will be agreeably surprised 
then, when he sees me face to face. He has fed my 
sheep, he has cared for my lambs; he has brought 
my lost and humble ones into the fold. That is all 
I care about.’ And He would say no word about 
orthodox and heterodox opinions.” Another clergy- 
man, Dr. John Howard Mellish, tells us, in The 
Churchman, that Bishop Brown, after all, has 
genuine episcopal standing. Before the action of 
the Bishops, “Bishop Brown was consecrated a bis- 
hop in the Old Catholic Church. The orders of the 
“Old Catholic Church are considered valid by the 
Episcopal Church. So the case of Bishop Brown 
has ended in what seems very like a farce. William 
Montgomery Brown is no longer a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, but in the eyes of the Episcopal 
Church he is a Bishop in the Church of God!’ 
These two incidents make footnotes to church 
history. 


Why They Went 


E ARE MUCH ENCOURAGED to see many 
signs of revival in theology. In journals that 
come to our desk there are pleas for thinking about 
religion ; and one of our own teachers in Meadville 
remarked in the office a week ago that theology is 
the supreme need of the churches—of ours not 
least! That was not the talk of a specialist, but 
the common sense of a spiritually minded man. We 
note in particular the report of a sermon by a 
distinguished rabbi, Dr. Nathan Krass in New 
York, on the prosaic subject, “Religion and Theo- 
logy.” According to The Times, there were more 
than 2,500 persons present, who “taxed the ca- 
pacity of Temple Emanu-El.” What did he say to 
bring out such a multitude? His gospel is our 
gospel on the subject. When a gifted leader speaks 
doctrine with unction and power, he fills the 
church. 
In the minds of many who call themselves liberal [said Dr. 
Krass] there seems to be a conflict between religion and 


theology. We want more religion and less theology, is their 
slogan. Yet it must be apparent to all who know the story of 
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civilization that religion and theology go hand in hand. Reli- 
gion is man’s inarticulate yearning for contact with the divine. 

Theology is the intellectual expression of this yearning. Man 
speaks religiously of God. Theology tries to make clear to him 
the meaning of God. Man seeks communion with God. 

Theology discusses the meaning and value of prayer. Man 
yearns for immortality. Theology tries to envisage life after 
death. It speaks of rewards and punishments, touching the 
religious evaluation of ethics. 

Without theology, religious man would walk in darkness. 
Religion is eternal, but theology is constantly changing. The 
great conflict arises when an antiquated theology is preached 
as a finality. Each age must develop its own theology, linking 
the old faith with the new learning. As knowledge increases, 
the cosmos grows larger. As we understand the laws of God 
revealed through nature better, our theology must be expressive 
of that better understanding. 

The dissatisfaction in the religious world to-day is not with 
theology, but with an obsolete theology that can no longer 
function vitally as an intellectual guide on the highways of 
faith. Man needs no new religion, but he needs a theology 
that shall meet the challenge of science and philosophy. 

A constant religion and a progressive theology will make for 
a finer humanity. Outworn creeds should be buried reverently. 
The ancient accents that no longer echo the voice of God must 
give way to the new language that vibrates with a divine 
appeal. <A liberal religion is not one that discards theology, 
but one which makes it expressive of the mind’s fearless find- 
ings. God remains eternal and immutable. So speaks faith. 
Man’s concept of God changes with the process of the suns. 

So speaks theology. 


Recalling Horatio Alger 


cae OF THE pleasing fictions that passes for 
real news is the occasional story of the son of 
the great business executive who “starts in at the 
‘bottom of his father’s company like any other em- 
ployee, and works his way up.” Another story 
which gives us a glow of pride is the achievement 
of a young man who has just won a Phi Beta, Kappa 
key at Yale University. He is John Rockefeller 
Prentice, grandson of the elder Rockefeller, and 
son of a wealthy father. As a mere youth, several 
years ago Prentice went on his own, refusing any 
parental help. He has earned every cent for his 
education. He is at present working as a night 
telephone switchboard operator in a New Haven 
hospital. He is now a junior. He ranks with the 
first seventeen men in his large class, and besides 
he has won several prizes of a, scholastic nature, 
including one for public speaking. 

It is almost miraculous for a youth born and 
reared in economic security, with daily associates 
of the same advantages, to show the courage, origi- 
nality, ability, and determination to mount the 
slow path of learning, when so few in his social 
class take college as a stint for life. He broke away 
from his kind, to be himself. That is the great 
thing. Of course, he gets recognition and help 
which an ordinary fellow would not receive. But 
he endures hardship without knowing it, because 
he is set for a, goal and a career. When he has 
finished his training, he will be a marked man, and 
nothing that Horatio Alger ever conceived for boy- 
hood’s fascination and ambition will surpass this 
story from life, every part of it simple yet magnifi- 
cent fact. And that favored son of the business 
man who gets on, merits praise, also, as he does 
his duty. 


The Christian Register 
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Agreement and Difference 


E SHARE THE JOY of all those who see men 

of varied origins and beliefs join as far as 

they may in formal spiritual agreement. A reader 

sends a prayer composed by a rabbi, a Roman 

Catholic priest, and a Protestant minister, all resi- 

dent in parish work in the university city of Ur- 
bana, Illinois. It follows: 

Almighty God, we who are members of different races and 
faiths desire together Thy fatherhood and our kinship with 
each other. In our difference we find that many of our hopes, 
our fears, our aspirations are one. Thou art Our Father and 
we are Thy children. 

We are heartily sorry for the mists of fear, envy, hatred, 
suspicion, and greed which have blinded our eyes and thrust 
us asunder. May the light that comes from Thee scatter these 
mists, cleanse our hearts, and give health to our spirits, teach 
us to put away all bitterness and walk together in the ways 
of human friendship. 

Open our eyes to see that as nature abounds in variation, so 
differences in human beings make for richness in the common 
life. May we give honor where honor is due—regardless of 
race, color, or circumstance. Deepen our respect for unlikeness 
and our eagerness to understand one another. Through the 
deeper unities of the spirit in sympathy, insight, and co-opera- 
tion may we transcend our differences. May we gladly share 
with each other our best gifts, and together seek for a human 
world fashioned in good under Thy guidance. Amen. 


What pleases us most. is the care these men and 
brethren have taken not to say a syllable about 
their relations that is untrue. Analysis of their 
united petition discloses not only their acknowledg- 
ment of differences, but a reverence for variation 
and unlikeness. These also are contributions to 
the common life. When this much is stated, how 
beautiful and inspiring of them and all of us to 
seek sympathy, to make confession of the sin of an 
ungodly spirit that keeps men separate one from 
another, and to desire friendship, that we may 
“transcend our differences.” Note the word. To 
transcend is not to destroy these differences. Many 
good people do not understand that. Misapprehen- 
sion arises about the attitude of those—we are 
counted among them—who constantly reiterate the 
doctrine of distinction and difference, but always 
with the purpose of contributing that difference to 
the whole spiritual body. We ought never to talk 
merely of understanding sympathy for other reli- 
gions. We should include without fail our own 
religion. Otherwise, it dies. We do the wise thing 
when we keep the spirit of unity and the conscious- 
ness of distinction in equal parts for the preserva- 
tion of our lives and our churches and for the 
peaceful progress of the world. Our best gifts are 
those which others lack. 


Note 


“The way of peace,” says Mahatma, Gandhi, “is 
the way of truth.” He ought to know. “Truth- 
fulness is even more important than peacefulness. 
Indeed, lying is the mother of violence. A truthful 
man cannot long remain violent. He will perceive 
in the course of his search that there is no need to 
be violent; and he will further discover that so 
long as there is the slightest trace of violence in 
him, he will fail to find the truth for which he is 
searching.” 


Jesus as a Communist Sees Him 


Another “life” reflecting the light of Barbusse, the author 


ENRI BARBUSSH is a famous French 
writer. For many months his book 
“Le Feu” (“Fire”), which came out in 
1919, was the best seller in France, a land 
of book readers who often buy hundreds 
of thousands of copies of a novel or of a 
sociological work. ‘Fire’ was a graphic 
exposure of the horrors of war and a 
gripping appeal to bumanity to find a 
better way of settling its quarrels. 
Barbusse is best known, however, not 
as an extreme pacifist, .but as.a redoubt- 
able champion of the masses. He is famous 
all over Europe as the boldest contempo- 
rary defendant of ignorant villagers and 
poorly paid workers. 


LAST YEAR he yisited the Balkans 
to find out at first hand how the working 
classes are treated in Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. When he returned to 
Paris he wrote a book entitled ‘The 
Butchers,” in which he described in 
horrible detail how the dominating classes 
have treated the people who toil with 
their hands. After “The Butchers” ‘he 
published another little book, “Force,” and 
now he has just brought out another work 
entitled “Jesus,” which is soon to be fol- 
lowed by a French “In His Steps.” 

Naturally, the appearance of a book on 
Jesus written by such an uncompromising 
champion of the proletariat causes no little 
surprise. I think Barbusse is a Com- 
munist advocate of social revolution. He 
holds no office, he heads no large labor 
organization, he plays no role of any 
significance in politics, and endeavors in 
no way to derive personal benefit from his 
struggle for the masses, He is giving 
everything he has to his brothers and 
sisters who are in need. He is pouring his 
life out for those throughout all Europe 
who labor and are heavy-laden. 

When he was studying the lot of the 
lowly millions in the Balkans, I had the 
good fortune to see him. He is very tall 
and thin and stooped. His head is large, 
and covered with an abundance of stringy 
black hair; his face is wan and worn. He 
coughs often and makes you féel that he 
isn’t very well. He seems to be suffering, 
to be wearing himself out; he is an actual 
living part of the suffering of the world. 

He is quiet and unassertive, genial and 
gracious. He makes not the slightest effort 
to impress you as a prophet, or reformer, 
or champion of any cause. He has a 
marvelous knowledge of all the persecuted 
areas in Europe. He knows more about 
what is happening in Hastern HBuropean 
countries than most of the people in those 
countries. His eyes are ever hungry for 
facts; his large mouth shuts with terrible 
precision; his whole attitude is one of 
insatiable yearning and absolute faith. He 
seems to be eager for “the great day’; he 
has a fire to be baptized with, a mission 
to perform. 

Barbusse is opposed to imperialism, a 
bitter enemy of Fascism, against milita- 
rism, and an open advocate of a new order 
in which those who toil in factory and 
field shall receive their full share of the 
good things of life. He is against the 
established religion of Europe. His closest 
friends, his dearest comrades, and his most 
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ardent admirers are from that very 
numerous class of people in Hurope who 
have left the church and are opposed to 
dogmas and established religion. And now 
their most gifted and radical literary 
champion has written a book about Jesus! 

What does he say? He treats Jesus very 
reverently and shows great devotion to 
him. He begins his book by saying, ‘I 
too have seen Jesus. He has revealed him- 
self to me in the beauty of clarity. i love 
him. I hold him to my heart, and if nec- 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


THE WORLD MOVES, HE SAYS 


Sir Henry Lunn, after making a fortune in the 
tourist business, is devoting his years to pro- 
moting church unity, in which he believes en- 
thusiastically, and he speaks for many faiths 
in the spirit of an epigram, “We are right in 
what we affirm ; we are wrong in what we deny” 


essary I shall contend for him against 
others.” 

Barbusse feels drawn to Jesus because 
he is giving his life for the kind of people 
with whom Jesus worked and because he 
has suffered as Jesus suffered. He also has 
been lonely. He has been shunned by 
people of power and reputation, and worst 
of all he has seen the masses themselves 
make terrible mistakes which tend to 
frustrate their own movement. All that 
brings him very close to Jesus. 

Through the whole of the new book, 
Jesus tells his own story. Here is what 
he says about Judas: 

“As I walked gloomily on, not knowing 
what to do, for I had but a little time yet 
to live, I saw Judas. 

“He was reflecting somberly, bitterly, 
with clenched teeth. 

“When he saw me, he at once said: ‘I 
have something against you. It is annoy- 
ing that you keep telling the people to take 
their affairs into their own hands. Master, 
you would do better to keep quiet. Or to 
talk of something else. I’m telling you 


this for your own good. Don’t mix up 
Cesar and the Gospel. Talk about the 
Spirit and leave Cesar alone.’ 

“He was not a bad man, but was always 
taken up with little things of immediate 
importance, and he always had the appear- 
ance of being right. 

‘TJ felt that everybody was like him and 
against me.” 


In the darkness of his last evening alive, 
Jesus goes to see his mother, and describes 
their meeting as follows: ‘ 

“I saw my mother seated in the house 
of Mary and Martha and spoke to her of 
great affairs. ‘See,’ I said, ‘I am at war 
with the whole world.’ 

“She made a great effort and managed 
to shake off the humility which usually 
effaced her, but she blushed from em- 
barrassment at discussing such important 
things. 

“She put down the bowl in which she 
was preparing something to eat, and said, 
‘You mustn’t be different from the others. 
They have begun to think that you are a 
bit off because you always find fault with 
everything that is being done. 

“‘Of course, when the crowd listens to — 
you and praises you, I’m proud. But 
others say that you aren’t a good patriot.’ 

“ “As for myself, I don’t know; but that’s 
what they are saying about you. Leave 
things as they are. They are going all 
right, I assure you. Believe what I say. 
Be wise.’ ” 


Concerning his sleeping apostles, Jesus 
says: 

“The moon hung large over the Mount 
of Olives, a stream of light poured through 
a hole in the roof of the barn down onto 
the straw where my disciples were 
sleeping. 

“All about it was dark, but one could 
see their bodies cuddled together as they 
lay asleep. 

“IT touched them and they woke up with 
an effort. 

“What were they talking about just 
before going to sleep? They confessed 
that they had discussed as to which one of 
them would be the greatest. They knew 
that I would soon have to tell them good- 
by, and yet they talked of that! Then 
they went to sleep, weary from haying 
lived through another day. 

“My worst enemies are the little people 
with restricted outlook. They do all they 
can to superimpose their words upon mine. 
They betray me by their mediocrity. .. .” 


The book ends thus: 

“May Jesus bring aid to you who are 
distressed, to you who have not yet 
despaired of finding might in moral laws 
but still grope on toward the Gods in the 
clouds, and listen to the words of the 
passing winds and beat upon the bars of 
light across the ceiling of the sky ; may he 
also come to you who, in a world almost 
entirely ruled by hypocrites, plant the pure, 
wise, and righteous ideal of Revolution in 
the vast religious soul of humanity. So 
let it be.” 

j R. H. MarKHAM, 

Soria. 


Federation in Florida 


Beginning in the right way, it has been a developing success 


T BEGAN in the right way. The desire 
for federation sprang from the obvious 
need and opportunity of a local field. Last 
November the Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers in Florida, with lay delegates 
from five churches, met at Jacksonville 
and, after due consideration, adopted reso- 
lutions which declared that, subject to the 
approval of the national organizations, 
thereafter the churches should belong to 
both communions, and that all new mis- 
sions in Florida should be conducted 
under the auspices of both fellowships. 
In January, Dr. John Smith Lowe, the 
general superintendent of the Universalist 
Churches, went to Florida to satisfy him- 
self and his associates about the way in 
_ which the plan would work out, and in 
February, I went down to confer with the 
local ministers and trustees and to wel- 
come our new allies. I have visited the 
churches at Miami, St. Petersburg, Lake- 
land, Tarpon Springs, Orlando, and Jack- 
sonville. All of these churches, with the 
_ exception of Orlando, which has this year 
attained to self-support, are missions de- 
pendent on the aid of the sister churches 
through their national organizations. 
Jacksonville, Tarpon Springs, and Orlando 
are equipped with both churches and 
parsonages. Miami has a parsonage, but 
no church. St. Petersburg has a lot and 
the beginnings of a building fund. Five 
of the six churches have settled ministers, 
though Dr. F. B. Bishop of Miami is about 
to withdraw to take charge of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Buffalo. Lakeland is 
dependent on supplies, but the ministers at 
Tarpon Springs and St. Petersburg can get 
over in time for an evening service, and 
two well-beloved veterans, Dr. Rice and 
Mr. Grant, have winter homes not too far 
away, as distances are judged in Florida. 

I first visited Lakeland for an interview 
with Mr. Grant, who for the greater part 
of the year is the minister of the old 
parish at Wilton Center, N.H., and with 
Mr. Lewis, the president of the local 
society. At St. Petersburg, on the next 
day, I met a congregation of over five 
hundred people gathered in the City Audi- 
torium. Dr. Butler and his associates are 
much to be congratulated on the vigor with 
which the work is going forward. The 
people are about equally divided in their 
original allegiances, and there are both 
Unitarians and Universalists on the board 
of trustees. With Dr. Butler and the 
trustees I went carefully over the plans 
for the new church, and we found our- 
selves in accord in a number of recom- 
mendations. Later, at Miami, I had oppor- 
tunity of taking up these suggestions with 
the architect. The designs propose an 
appropriate structure in the Spanish Mis- 
sion style which is now domesticated in 
Florida. There are three connected units— 
the church on the north side of a square 
lot, the parsonage and garage on the east 
side, and a cloister or shelter on the other 
two sides, enclosing an open patio which 
will be used for the echureh school and for 
out-of-door services. Present resources do 
not permit of the completion of the whole 
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plant, but it is expected that two of the 
three units canbe constructed during the 
spring and summer. Dr. Butler is a 
preacher with exceptional gifts, Mrs. But- 
ler is a rarely efficient colleague, and the 
trustees are substantial men and women 
of sound judgment and earnest purpose. 

The next visit was to Tarpon Springs, 
going by motor with Dr. Butler. The 
church, which is the shrine for a number 
of the beautiful symbolic landscapes 
painted by the late George Innes, Jr., had 
just been completely reconstructed and 
was ready for rededication. It is now of a 
cross shape with the paintings, skillfully 
lighted, placed at the end of each of the 
four arms. The fame of the pictures 
brings a great company of tourists and 
automobilists, and Mr. Richards ministers 
with fidelity to a small regular congrega- 
tion augmented during the winter season 
by liberal people from all parts of the 
country. The services of rededication, 
held morning, afternoon, and evening, were 
largely attended and led by Mr. Richards 
and five visiting ministers. 

The history of the church at Orlando is 
one in which we can all take great satis- 
faction. It is just fifteen years ago that 
I first met there a little group of Unita- 
rians, mostly from Iowa, who wanted to 
start a church. Rev. Mary A Safford, 
long the leader of our work in Iowa, had 
purchased a winter home at Orlando. Old 
friends gathered about her; and her col- 
league, Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, became 
the beloved first minister. Hight years 
ago, Rev. George H. Badger became the 
leader and, with Mrs. Badger, brought to 
his tasks ripe wisdom and experience. The 
development, with the constant aid and co- 
operation of the Association, has been 
healthy and steady. First a good lot was 
purchased, then a modest chapel built, 
then a parsonage bought, then a parish 
house added to the chapel, and then the 
church enlarged to meet the need of a 
congregation that overcrowded the original 
building. Now, this year, the church has 
become entirely self-sustaining. It is a fine 
achievement, and I could heartily con- 
gratulate the many friends, old and new, 
who gathered to greet Mrs. Eliot and me at 
a handsome and hospitable luncheon. We 
had time, too, for a short call on Miss 
Safford, who is recovering from a broken 
hip which she suffered in a fall last 
December. One does not readily think of 
her as crippled, for her mind is as active 
as ever and her heart as warm. 

At Jacksonville we had a pleasant sur- 
prise. ‘The church has been rejuvenated 
in more senses than one. About a hundred 
people met us at supper in the church hall 
and, with the exception of four or five 
old friends, they were all, including the 
minister and his wife, strangers to me 
and I to them. Now I have known the 
church from its origin, worked with its 
successive ministers, my friends, A. J. 
Coleman, Samuel B. Nobbs, and Walter 
Pierce, and consulted with the people 
through all the vicissitudes of the church 
history. It has always been a difficult 


mission; and in spite of the fact that it 
has enjoyed good leadership and has an 
excellent church and parsonage on a cen- 
tral location, it has never achieved any 
lasting stability or won any significant 
place in the city. For the last two years 
it has had no settled minister, and its 
occasional services have been led by some 
loyal laymen. A year ago, at the height of 
the real estate boom, it was decided to sell 
the property, and the sale fell through 
only because the purchasers went broke 
and could not complete payment. Rey. 
J. ©. Coleman, the new minister, is a 
Kentuckian by birth and a graduate of a 
Southern college. He entered the Methodist 
ministry, but became liberal in his theology, 
and some years ago while serving as minis- 
ter of the Union Church at Los Gatos, 
Calif., he was admitted to Unitarian fel- 
lowship by the Pacific Coast Committee. 
He never settled in a Unitarian church, 
but coming to Jacksonville and working 
at a trade there he offered to preach in 
the vacant pulpit of the church. In a few 
months he and Mrs. Coleman have gathered 
what is really a new congregation, pre- 
dominantly of young people. More than 
half of the people who met us at dinner 
must have been under twenty-five years 
of age. There were speeches of welcome 
from the representatives of the Young 
People’s Society, the Alliance, and the 
League, to which Mr. Badger, who came 
way up from Orlando to join us, and I 
responded. Later we held a simple and 
dignified service of recognition for Mr. 
Coleman in the church. 

At Miami our joint enterprise confronts 
some serious obstacles. The Universalist 
Society has been in existence for several 
years and was beginning to take root, 
when along came first the boom when the 
whole city got the fever and fortunes were 
made and lost, then the breaking of the 
boom and the sharp fall in values which 
made everyone feel poor and tied up money 
tight, and then the hurricanes of last © 
September which did immense damage to 
property and had a yery depressing effect 
on the minds and wills of the people. 
There were more than one hundred people 
at the service on Sunday, February 20, so 
the possible constituency is sufficient, but 
the meeting place in a lodge room is 
awkward and inappropriate and the re- 
signation of Dr. Bishop has brought new 
discouragements. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a church plant, but there seemed 
to be many different opinions about the 
best location in which to build, and just 
now there is no money in sight in Miami. 
On the other hand, the union has stimu- 
lated a new spirit and, of course, in spite 
of present setbacks, Miami has a great 
future as a commercial and tourist center. 

My cheerful traveling companion on this 
trip was Rev. Thomas Turrell of our 
ehurch in West Somerville. He was my 
eomrade at St. Petersburg, Tarpon 
Springs, and Orlando; preached at Tarpon 
and at Lakeland; investigated conditions 
at Tampa, and scouted several other 
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places. He has been especially interested 
in the possibilities of a movement at Polk 
City, a new development under wise and 
energetic management. It is suggested 
that a headquarters for our work in 
Florida might be established there. It is 
in the center of thé State, with good 
connections in all directions. Tampa and 
Lakeland are within reach on one side, 
and Winter Haven and Haines City on 
the other. Mr. Turrell will present to 
the two boards a possible plan of action. 
Our main task for the immediate future 
is the building of the church at St. Peters- 
burg, where our largest opportunity of 
service exists. Then, if only the people 
of our Northern churches of both com- 
munions could see the vision and provide 
the necessary financial support, we ought 
to send three new ministers into the state: 
one to lead the work at Miami, one to 
organize a church at Tampa, and one to 
organize a circuit centering at Polk City 
or Lakeland. We can find the men if the 
supporting churches will furnish, through 
their increased contributions, the means. 

The federated movement is well launched. 
It means for the Florida churches not 
only an increase in members and ie- 
sources, but also a distinct improvement 
in morale. New courage and confidence 
are evident, and there is demand for in- 
creased activity and for the inauguration 
of new movements. Obviously Florida is 
the right field in which to begin this ex- 
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periment. Federation there is easier than 
in the States where Unitarians and Uni- 
yersalists have been long established. In 
Florida the people come from all parts 
of the countwy. They have broken with 
some of their inherited prejudices and 
with their legitimate family loyalties. 
They are ready for new adventures, and 
they are not hampered by provincialism 
or by the traditional separations. 

It is much to be hoped that the ex- 
ample of the Florida churches will be 
contagious. The time is ripe for such 
constructive federated action. There is 
no valid reason for the continued separa- 
tion of the people of the Universalist and 
Unitarian traditions. Common principles 
of Christian truth, common habits of wor- 
ship, similar methods of church organiza- 
tion, common experiences in the battles of 
religious freedom, deep faiths of the 
heart, these all unite them. I cannot 
discover that there is or can be any selfish 
motive behind such an enterprise. Of 
course, if the Universalists suspect that 
the Unitarians are trying to put something 
over on them, or if the Unitarians suspect 
that the Universalists, being numerically 
the larger body, will somehow absorb and 
eliminate the smaller constituency, it is all 
up with this adventure. What we look 
for, and may confidently expect, is a real 
federated movement put through with con- 
siderate courtesy, mutual trust, and in the 
spirit of chivalric good will. 


Women and the Brahmo Samaj 


Third letter from India by the minister of Milwaukee 


ROBERT § 


BomBAy. 

HE chief difference between the Brahmo 

Samajes of India and American liberal 
churches seems to be in the place women 
occupy in the church life. Here the Brahmo 
Samaj is in a state of transition. On the 
one hand, these native liberal theistic 
societies have always supported reforms 
which looked to the improved condition of 
women. They freely appoint women to 
take their turn in the conduct of public 
worship, and they are very proud of the 
distinguished ladies who have been and are 
now members of their churches. On the 
other hand, men and women do not have 
the same freedom to work together in the 
various church societies as with us. In- 
struction in religion is usually given 
separately to the boys and girls, except 
that boys under ten may be admitted 
sometimes to the religious education classes 
which are held in girls’ primary or high 
schools. No visiting minister would be 
invited to address a Brahmo Samaj Sun- 
day-school, because such a school, in the 
form known to us, a sort of family gather- 
ing in classes for the young and old of 
both sexes, does not exist. A Young 
People’s Society generally means a young 
men’s society. The only exception in the 
Samajes I have visited is “The Young 
Theists Union” of Bombay. This, by 
omitting the word men from its title, has 
left the way open for some of the more 
progressive young college women to attend 
its meetings, 
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Families do not sit together in the Sun- 
day religious meetings of the Brahmo 
Samajes as they do in our churches. As 
one travels away from Bombay, the women 
retire more and more into the background, 
at least as easily seen members of the con- 
gregation. In Bombay they sit by them- 
selves on each side of the pulpit, but in 
plain sight of everybody. In Lahore their 
location is the same; but there were cur- 
tain rods so fixed that, if any group of 
women desired it, a thin curtain could be 
hung between them and the men’s seats, 
so that they could be plainly seen only 
from the pulpit. In Calcutta a large num- 
ber of the women retire entirely to private 
life. In the New Dispensation Church, 
where I preached one Sunday morning, I 
was surprised to see only eight women 
present, seated in the usual position at 
the right of the pulpit. A balcony ran 
around three sides of the church, and I 
noticed that a part of this was screened 
off by a kind of red mosquito netting. I 
was told after the service that most of the 
ladies sat back of this netting, beyond the 
sight of the men, but also above the reach 
of cool air from the electric fans, which 
hung so low down that they cooled only 
the feverish masculine brows. At the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, where I preached 
to over seven hundred on Sunday evening, 
one-third of the women were on the left 
and one-third were on the right hand of 
the pulpit: The rest of them sat behind a 
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screen of bamboo which hung along one 
entire side of the balcony. 

This partial withdrawing of the women 
from sight during divine service might be 
simply the retention of some old custom 
beyond the days of its usefulness. So the 
men and women often sit apart ina Quaker 
meeting-house. But in India it is a symbol 
of the less important part women take in 
the general activities of the Brahmo 
churches: Before I left America it was 
said to me that it would be well for the 
Meadville Theological School to have a 
scholarship for a Brahmo Samaj young 
woman student as well as for a young man. 
Such a young woman could be trained for 
Sunday-school work, for activity as a 
parish assistant, and would be a liberaliz- 
ing influence among the women whose hus- 
bands or brothers attend Brahmo Samaj 
meetings but do not formally belong to the 
society. Every Brahmo Samaj group I 
talked with thought this kind of woman’s 
work was too advanced for them. No 
Brahmo Samaj at present would be likely 
to add such a trained woman to its list 
of paid workers. While women do address 
their Sunday meetings, serve as directors 
of their girls’ schools, and visit and con- 
duct some services for women who are 
shut in, no general and organized activity, 
comparable to our efficient Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance, is as yet known in the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

Miss Nirvarpriya Ghosh, who is a mem- 
ber of a distinguished Brahmo Samaj 
family, and principal of the Victoria In- 
stitution, a girls’ high school founded by 
the late Keshub Chunder Sen, is the only 
woman who goes on missionary trips after 
the fashion of our Women’s Alliance offi- 
cers. I had read an account of one of her 
missionary trips in Navavidhan, the weekly 
paper of the New Dispensation Brahmo 
Samaj. During this trip, Miss Ghosh 
traveled many hundreds of miles, and met 
the members and preached to the Samajes 
in six cities in the south of India. Part of 
her school vacation periods have been de- 
voted to this work, so unusual in the 
Brahmo Samajes, for the last two years. 

Miss Ghosh, who holds degrees from 
both the Calcutta University and the Lon- 
don University, told me that she had often 
thought of applying for the Meadville 
Theological School scholarship for a year, 
so that she could learn what women in 
America are doing in religious and educa- 
tional work. Two of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Victoria Institute, who were 
present, Her Highness Sucharu Devi of 
Mour-bhanj and Rev. Bhai Promotho Loll 
Sen, one the daughter and the other the 
nephew of Keshub Chunder Sen, both 
thought the school might be able to grant 
the necessary leave of absence. It would 
be a fine thing if the Women’s Alliance 
and Meadville could join together and in- 
duce Miss Ghosh to come to America. The 
Alliance branches could get much informa- 
tion at first hand about woman’s work in 
the liberal churches in India, and Miss 
Ghosh could carry back inspiration and 
methods of work which would be of much 
value to the Brahmo Samajes. Such a 
visit would be one good way to help cele- 
brate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Brhamo Samaj by Ram 
Mohan Roy which is to take place in 1928. 
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Dilworth Lupton’s Own Religious Story 


Minister of the First 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE has in it much 

of value—so I discovered after eight 

years of membership in that body. But I 
have run ahead of my narrative. 

My parents were Unitarians, and I was 
given my first religious training in Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools at Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh. 

The heartaches of adolescence are diffi- 
eult for most of us. For me they seemed 
particularly hard to bear. I became 
moody and unhappy. My mind was fer- 
tile soil for Christian Science teachings. 
At sixteen I joined a “Scientist” church. 
It was no half-hearted discipleship. I 
read Science and Health daily; testified 
at Wednesday night meetings, and eventu- 
ally wrote for The Christian Science 
- Sentinel. 

There was some minor improvement in 
my health, but I considered it incidental. 
I had been led into Christian Science for 
mental and spiritual rather than physical 
relief. I found in my adopted faith a new 
sense of serenity and happiness. I found 

‘in it a bulwark against temptation. And— 
this I consider the main value—I found 
myself “hungering for the presence of 

God.” For. the most part, I look upon 

my five years in the Christian Science 

Church with a feeling of gratitude. 

I entered, at nineteen, the Sheffield 
Scientific School (Yale). After gradua- 
tion I had a year’s business experience, 
and it was during this period that I con- 
ceived the idea of becoming,a Christian 
Science “practitioner.” An opening in the 
faculty of a boys’ school at Tarrytown 
presented itself. This seemed to afford 
an excellent chance for obtaining the 
leisure for the further study of “Science,” 
and I accepted. 

At Tarrytown I had the first oppor- 
tunity in years to analyze my religion. 
Hitherto I had been on the defensive 
against my friends’ criticisms. But now 
there was little or no opposition to my 
views, and I myself began to question 
their yalidity. The crisis came on an 
October day as I was sitting on a log in 
the woods. I cross-examined myself some- 
what in this fashion: ‘Here you are, Sir, 
twenty-three years of age. You became 
a Christian Scientist when you were much 

' younger and much less critically minded. 
Do you really accept all of the Christian 
Science teachings? Do you sincerely be- 
lieve in the power of religion to heal all 
diseases?* Do you actually believe in the 
nonexistence of matter, sin, and evil?” In 
honesty to myself I could but answer each 
of these queries with a vigorous “No.” 

For a year I was unafiiliated with any 
religious organization. Then—for reasons 
which I shall enumerate and explain 
presently—I became interested again in 
the church of my boyhood. . 

I dislike excessive group egoism. To 
me “super-patriotism’—that irrational 
love of country which depicts one’s own 
Jand as pure and undefiled and other na- 
tions as at least not above suspicion—is 
anabomination. Super-denominationalism 


*That question particularly was a poser, for 
a serious eye-trouble failed to respond to 
“absent treatments.” 
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is as pernicious as super-patriotism. It is 
the cause of much bigotry, bitterness, 
misery. I am not a sectarian. I trust 
that nothing I shall say of my own church 
will be interpreted as considering our de- 
nomination vastly superior to all others, 
or that my remarks concerning the prin- 
ciples and practices of dther denomina- 
tions imply any invidious comparisons. I 
can only state that Unitarianism happens 
to satisfy my needs, but I am as conscious 
of its temptations and shortcomings as 
any of its critics. 

I, Lama Unitarian because our church 
gives to each of its members and ministers 
complete imtellectual self-determination. 

Christian Science is a religion of ex- 
ternal authority. Its devotees believe that 
Mrs. Eddy received a revelation from God 
himself. I never heard a_ Christian 
Scientist question a. single sentence in 
Science and Health. Roman Catholicism 
is another religion of absolute authority. 
Doubtless this is the cause of the bitter- 
ness between these two bodies. Funda- 
mentalism is likewise authoritative in its 
spirit. Its fundamental tenet is the in- 
fallibility of the Bible. The validity of 
this doctrine is under no consideration to 
be subject to open-minded scrutiny. 

Toward the adherents of authoritative 
religions I have an understanding sym- 
pathy, for I know, from my own experi- 
ence, something of the peace of mind and 
heart which comes to one who abandons 
all intellectual striving, and ecapitulates 
his. intellect to a sacred book or a divinely 
authorized person, Thinking for yourself 
often brings anguish; letting some one 
else think for you guarantees mental 
tranquillity. 

When I left the Christian Science 
Church, I resolved to retain if possible 
the values I had received, but I decided 
also never again to surrender my mind to 
any one’s theological system, even though 
it seemed to have behind it divine sanction. 
To keep my mind and heart open to reli- 
gious ideas and values from whatever 
quarter—Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, 
and other world religions, and also my 
own inner experience—this was what I 
resolved upon. In a word, I demanded 
intellectual self-determination. 

The “Hvangelical’ churches did not 
meet my requirements. Here and there 
I found a congregation which gave its 
people complete freedom,+ but no-Hyangeli- 
eal denomination which I could discover 
announced as a cardinal principle for its 
entire constituency the full intellectual 
liberty of each member. Through a pro- 
cess of elimination I was forced to choose 
Unitarianism. 

A Roman Catholic friend of mine not 
long ago said to me, “If I ever leave the 
Roman faith—and I see no possibility of 
my doing so—I could not in conscience 
join any church other than the Unitarian. 


7The number of such churches is rapidly 
increasing, especially in Congregationalism. 
In a few yéars all Congregational churches 
may be as free as ours. When that time comes, 
a merger will doubtless take place. Cni- 
tarianism is an offshoot of Congregationalism. 
Reunion—after the Congregationalists accept 
fully the principle of freedom—is a natural 
eventuality. 
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Mine is a church of supreme authority. 
If I ever leave it, I want absolute free- 
dom. I consider that the Byangelical 
churches are but half-way stations.” 

“Don’t you think Smith has an open 
mind?’ inquired a man of his friend. 
“Yes,” came the reply, “but sometimes I 
wonder if he keeps anything in it.” Free- 
dom has its dangers. In my early experi- 
ence in the Unitarian Church, I phrased 
my faith largely in what I did not believe. 
Such “negative Unitarians” are in most, 
if not all, of our societies, and do much 
to hinder progress. 

But one may point to a host of Unita- 
rians witnessing in their lives that “free- 
dom in religion’ may not need to mean 
“freedom from religion.” The history of 
our faith—numbering as it does among 
its adherents such men as Channing, 
Parker, Emerson, Edward Everett Hale, 
Longfellow, Hosmer, Charles W. Eliot, and 
scores of others—is clear indication that 
religious freedom is not incompatible with 
deep religious conviction. 

Il. I am a Unitarian because our de- 
nomination provides a fellowship for open- 
minded people. 

I felt, when I withdrew from the Chris- 
tian Science movement, like a child who 
had been caged all day in the house. I 
was a free lance. I needed no organiza- 
tion, no church. I was out in the open 
road—the boundless sky above me and 
glamor of unknown lands ahead. Pres- 
ently, however, I began to feel lonely. 
The group instinct—without which any 
one is a truncated individual—began to 
make itself felt. I found’ myself weary 
of the intellectual isolation I had chosen. 
I enjoyed the open road toward new vistas 
and new truths, but I wanted comrade- 
ship. I began to long for others with 
whom I might share my experiences. 
Then I made the happy discovery that I 
could be as free inside the Unitarian 
ehurch as I was outside—but inside I 
could find fellowship with like-minded 
people. 

In the early days of my Unitarian ex- 
perience, I imagined that Unitarians, in 
spite of their freedom, held certain funda- 
mental religious ideas in common. As a 
matter of fact, however, there is among 
Unitarians a great diversity of belief on 
essential religious matters. In the church 
of which I am minister, you will find 
rationalists, mystics, humanists, theoso- 
phists, devotees of New Thought, Spiritu- 
alists, Jews, naturalists, and, super-natu- 
ralists. Diversity of belief is indeed the 
prime evidence of Unitarian freedom. In 
most of our societies we have not only 
mutual toleration toward one another, but 
sympathy and understanding. In a very 
real sense, ours are community churches. 

Unitarians** have not only tolerance, 
sympathy, and understanding toward one 
another, but toward the adherents of other 
faiths. They have held out a hand of coimn- 
radeship to Jews, Hyangelical Protestants, 
Catholics, and liberal Hindus. Our ‘‘mis- 
sionary” movement is not extensive, but it 


**Of course, I speak in general terms. 
Dogmatic, bigoted Unitarians are not unknown 
in any of our churches, 
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has been notable in this: we have not at- 
tempted to proselytize; our endeavor 
rather has been to find fellowship with 
the free spirits of other world religions. 

III. I am a Unitarian because the Uni- 
tarian Church gives common sense its 
rightful place. 

A loyal Christian Scientist may use his 
reason, but only within the confines of 
certain fundamental premises. He must 
not call into question the validity of the 
premises themselves. ‘This may be said 
likewise of Fundamentalists, Catholics, 
and adherents of alt ‘authoritative reli- 
gions. No Fundamentalist, for example, 
may question the doctrine of Biblical in- 
fallibility, of the deity of Jesus, of the 
physical second coming of Christ. Even 
the so-called Modernists, for the most 
part, use their reasoning powers with a 
certain timidity. Most Evangelical 
churches are houses divided against them- 
selves. On the one hand are the liberals; 
on the other hand, the orthodox. The 
average Modernist is fearful lest he widen 
the schism by the application of too much 
common sense to the theological ideas. 
Twelve or thirteen years ago at Chautau- 
qua a prominent Modernistt said to me, 
“Why don’t you come into our denomina- 
tion? It is much larger than the 
Unitarian body. You will have greater 
opportunities, and you will be just as free 
to use your reason.” 

That evening my Modernist friend de- 
livered a lecture on Genesis. During the 
question period an old lady, evidently 
quite orthodox, asked, “Do you believe 
Adam and Eve ever lived?” ‘The lecturer 
spent three or four minutes in a discus- 
sion of the problem. At the close the 
little old lady was quite sure he was 
safely orthodox, and the liberals were con- 
fident he, too, was liberal. 

I decided to remain in the Unitarian 
body where I could speak plainly without 
stepping on any one’s theological toes! 
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I feel deeply indebted religiously to the 
Modernist leader Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
“The Meaning of Faith,” “The Meaning of 
Prayer,” “The Manhood of the Master,” 
“The Meaning of Service,” and other, of hiis 
books have been my almost daily compan- 
ions. But, to my knowledge, Dr. Fosdick 
has never publicly scrutinized the Apostles’ 
Creed. In the Evangelical churches, how- 
ever, there are courageous minds—they 
seem growing in number and influence— 
who permit their reason to carry them as 
far as it can. For example, Dr. Barton, 
the well-known Congregationalist preacher, 
remarked rather whimsically, not long 
ago, that the Apostles seemed to have got 
along very well without the Apostles’ 
Creed.§ ‘ 

Whatever their faults, Unitarians in 
general have been audacious in their ap- 
plication of reason to religious ideas. 
They have held man’s reason to be a God- 
given faculty, not to be suppressed but 
used. They have affirmed many times 

tThis term was not used then. 
were spoken of as “liberals.”” The man I refer 


to, however, became several years later a 
leading Modernist scholar, 


§The Apostles’ Creed attained its present 
form through several centuries of evolution— 
probably from about 200 a.p. to 500 A.D. 
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that if generally approved verdicts of 


scientific men conflict with theology, the 
latter must be adjusted to the new knowl- 
edge. To hold a doctrine (however sacred 
it may seem) which does violence to one’s 
reason, conscience, or experience—this is 
the only real heresy. 
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years or more ago, Unitarian 
leaders accepted the findings of the 
“higher critics.’ Shortly after the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
many Unitarian preachers in both England 
and America accepted and preached the 
religious implications of the evolutionary 
doctrine. Unitarians have dared for years 
to affirm that the Bible contains many 
inspiring passages, but many also that are 
untrue, worthless, or even harmful; that 
the doctrine of the Trinity confuses rather 
than illumines man’s understanding of the 
personality of Jesus; that such localities 
as Heaven and Hell belong to the realm 
of mythology rather than fact; that 
science reveals no evidence of man’s fall, 
but rather of his rise from the animal 
world. 

In this very daring, however, lies a 
danger. When I first became a Unitarian, 
I was so delighted to find a religion in 
which I might use my reason that I was 
tempted at times to believe that rational 
thinking constituted, if not the whole, at 
least the essence of religion. This sort 
of over-balanced “intellectualism” has in 
no small measure led to the slow growth, 
stagnation, or even decline of our churches 
in certain quarters. 

Rightness of thought can never take the 
place of rightness of life or fellowship 
with God. These, rather than correct 
thinking, constitute the heart of religion. 
Without these, any church will wither 
and die. 

This temptation to substitute religious 
doctrine for religious life’ can be with- 
stood. In the church which I am now 
serving there is abundant evidence to sub- 
stantiate this assertion. All’of my prede- 
cessors have been worshipful men and 
women who have put fellowship with God 
and fellowship with men above intellect- 
ual correctness. In our congregation are 
hundreds of devout lives. Unitarian his- 
tory likewise shows that Unitarians need 
not succumb to “intellectualism.” 

Without doubt the four greatest Uni- 
tarian thinkers were William Ellery 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and James Martineau. Hach 
one of these men .had what might be 
called “mystical” temperaments; each had 
his times of meditation, of communism 
with God; each strove to “practice His 
presence.” In fact, I believe that a chief 
function of a Unitarian is to bear witness 
that a man may be intellectually coura- 
geous and at the same time deeply religious. 

IV. I am a@ Unitarian because Unita- 
rians consider the development of char- 
acter to be the essential function of 
religion. 

When I re-entered the church of my 
childhood, I remember distinctly the im- 
pression made upon my mind by James 
Freeman Clarke’s phrase “salvation by 
character.” It stood in vivid contrast to 
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orthodox insistence that salvation consists 
in the acceptance of an infallible Bible 
plus the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, in 
church membership, 
upon certain rites and ceremonies. I un- 
derstood what some writer meant when 
he spoke of Unitarianism as the “easiest 
religion to understand, but the hardest 
to practice.” " 

In my theological school training, the 
importance which Unitarians attach to 
character was brought freshly to my mind 
in the discovery that they had been pio- 
neers in the field of religious education. 
Years ago, of course, they committed the 
same sin against the child as did the 
orthodox. They attempted to implant in 
his mind doctrines by means of cate- 
chisms. But that drear business has long 
since passed. Unitarians were among the 
first to place the child rather than the 
Bible at the center of religious education 
and to adopt extra-Biblical training (such 
as comparative religion and nature study) 
for the religious development of the child 
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mind. Unitarians were among the first to — 


adopt the graded courses of religious 
study—courses adjusted to stages of the 
child’s psychological growth. 

Another evidence of Unitarian insistence 
upon the importance of character has been 
shown in the vital interest taken by our 
great leaders in questions of secial service 
and social reform. 

During my experience in business, I was 
constantly struck by the disparity between 
certain economic conditions and Christian 
principles. That a few had more wealth 
than was good either for them or their 
children, and that multitudes were in 
poverty, seemed an anachronism in a so- 
called Christian city. Other problems— 
peace and war, vice, crime, ignoramce—also 
puzzled me, and I often asked myself if 
religion did not have some contribution to 
make toward their solution. 


the 


My studies in Unitarian history and in 
the field of practical sociology have given 
me deep satisfaction. I have found that 
whereas some of our churchmen and not 
a few of our preachers have been timid, 
our great leaders have valiantly grappled 
with social problems, even at serious cost 
to themselves. They had the vision to see 
that the development: of character is in- 


“extricably intertwined with social environ- 


ment. 

Dorothea Dix, a Unitarian, did much to 
bring about better conditions for the in- 
sane. The Unitarian, Samuel G. Howe, 
spent years of devoted energy in devising 
means for aiding the blind. Charles Sum- 
ner, Julia Ward Howe, Edward Everett 
Hale, William Howard Taft, and other 
Unitarians have been intrepid leaders in 
the cause of peace. In popular education 
we may boast of such great names as 
Peter Cooper, Ezra Cornell, Horace Mann, 
Charles W. Eliot, and Arthur B. Morgan 
(Antioch College). William Ellery Chan- 
ning spoke so consistently and fearlessly 
against slavery that some of his parish- 
ioners refused to speak to him. Theodore 
Parker advocated unpopular reforms with 
such vehemence that he became the most 
loved and the most hated Bostonian of 
his time. ‘ 


and in attendance ~ 
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Vv. I am @ Unitarian because Unita- 
rianism is @ movement rather than a sect. 

As a neophyte Unitarian, I was an “in- 
stitutionalist.” I believed that our chief 
duty was. to enlarge the Unitarian body 
until it literally “‘covered the world.” But 
such a dream runs counter to the very 
genius of our church. 

Several years ago, the Unitarians held 
a meeting of the General Conference at 
Ann Arbor. It was announced from the 
platform that after a certain meeting we 
were to march to the University dining 
hall. But when the time came no one 
dreamed of obeying instructions. Bach 
walked to please himself. Scarcely two 
stepped out abreast. 

To me that instance always seemed 
symbolic of our Unitarian body. We area 
free fellowship rather than an institution, 
a movement rather than a sect. Hven 
the word “Unitarianism” is distasteful to 
many of us. We do not like “isms.” We 
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use “Unitarianism’” because so far we 
have found no suitable synonym. 

Indeed Unitarianism is symbolic of a 
movement already world-wide. Originally, 
Unitarianism was synonymous with anti- 
Trinitarianism. Unitarians were those 
who ‘“disbelieved in the Trinity.” But in 
the last hundred years Unitarianism has 
become increasingly expressive not of any 
set of “anti-beliefs” or beliefs, but rather 
of an open-minded attitude toward reli- 
gion itself and all its manifestations. 

“Unitarianism,” in this sense, far trans- 
cends the bounds of our chureh. It is 
growing rapidly in the Evangelical 
churches. In this sense, many Modernists 
are Unitarians. Sermons are _ being 
preached which would not have been toler- 
ated twenty-five years ago.. There is 
“Unitarianism” in the Roman Catholic 
Chureh—suppressed for the time being, 
but almost sure to emerge again. Inter- 
preted in this broad sense, one may find 
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“Unitarianism” among certain liberals in 
India, China, and Japan. 

Some day Unitarianism may become a 
world fellowship of free religious people— 
a fellowship distinguished for its intellect- 
ual freedom, its reliance on reason, its 
passion for individual and social right- 
eousness, its hunger for God. 

For the present, the existence of the 
Unitarian Church is amply justified. We 
still have a unique mission. We are still 
pioneers. Without such a church and 
such a fellowship I, for one, would be 
lonely. I believe, from my own experience 
in talking to hundreds of people, that 
maultitudes are seeking just such a moye- 
ment as ours. Our task is to reach these 
multitudes, welcome them into our fellow- 
ship, and share with them our places of 
worship. This can.be done, however, only 
through a great co-operative adventure. 
The harvest is plentiful, but the laborers 
are few. 


The Son of a Fundamentalist Prophet 


Hilyer Hawthorne Straton gives lively evidence of knowing what he believes 


AITING outside the door of the 

Straton home in New York, I found 
myself a little dismayed. With the people 
I had hitherto interviewed I had felt that 
I had a great deal in common, but I did 
not know about young Straton. I looked 
forward to the interview, and yet I felt 
it would be difficult. 

He welcomed me cordially in a voice 
that has a distinctly Southern accent. He 
looks young, and he is young, this son 
of the famous John Roach Straton, who 
is himself on the road to fame; but he is 
mature and self-assured in his bearing. 
He asked me to sit down, and prepared 
’ to answer my questions. 

First I asked about himself. “I did 
my work at Mercer University in Macon, 
Georgia,” he replied. “I took my A. B. 
and A. M. there. Last summer I did 
some work at Columbia summer school. 
Now I’m in my first year at the Hastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, And I’m also pastor of the New 
Berean Baptist Church of Philadelphia.” 

“That reminds me,’ I interrupted. 

“What happened in that dispute over your 
ordination that got into the papers last 
summer ?” 
_ “Why, nothing,” he answered in his 
easy Southern drawl. “You see, I was 
fighting for a. matter of principle. The 
association of Baptist churches in south- 
ern New York had created a standing 
committee to ordain candidates. I haven’t 
any reason to suppose that they wouldn’t 
have accepted me, but I held that they 
hadn’t anything to do with such matters. 
Our churches hold to the congregational 
form of organization, and any church has 
a right to ordain whomever it wishes. 
That’s been the Baptist principle for four 
hundred years, and I couldn’t see why 
this particular group should make a 
change. So I stood out for the historic 
method. Nothing happened.” ; 
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“T see. Tell me something. 
any organization of young 
talists?” 

“Not so far as I know. I’m opposed 
more or less to organizations. You take 
the conference at Milwaukee, for example ; 
a lot of people went there and talked 
and talked and didn’t do anything. If 
those two thousand young people had 
spent the time and money going out in 
the way that the Lord Jesus commanded, 
preaching and teaching repentance to the 
individual, they would have accomplished 
something that would have resounded 
throughout Christendom. Organization is 
one of the curses of the liberals. They 
don’t have anything else to do. Of course 
Fundamentalists have the vice, too, but 
not to the same extent. They are too 
busy saving souls to bother with organiza- 
tion.” He spoke with that tremendous 
earnestness which repeatedly during the 
interview brought a look of sternness to 
his sensitive, smiling face. ‘Here I am 
in Philadelphia,” he went on. “I have 
my church with two preaching services 
every Sunday. I’m carrying a full course 
at the theological school. I have parish 
calls to make, and I’m mighty happy to 
be able to say that in my calls recently 
I’ve been able to bring several people to 
a saving knowledge of Christ. What time 
have I for organizations?” 

“Are the Fundamentalists holding their 
own among the young people?’ I inquired. 

“They certainly are. In my own church 
I had a young people’s night, and I asked 
all the young people who wanted to re- 
consecrate themselves to Christ to come 
forward. More than thirty responded, and 
my church is not large.” 

“But aren’t they exposed to Modernism 
in the colleges?” 

“Yes, indeed. Most of the State uni- 
yersities have felt the liberal influence, 
and eyen many denominational colleges 


Have you 
Fundamen- 


that pretend to hold to the fundamentals 
have been tarred by the Modernist stick. 
But when they’re given the gospel religion 
they respond to it. Why, in my church 
I have young people who are doing gradu- 
ate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere. We’re told that we 
ought to be liberal and give dances, but 
I’ve seen too many churches die that way. 
All I do is to preach the word of God, 
and it holds the young people as well as 
of old. It worked in apostolic times— 
Timothy and Titus were young men. I’ve 
seen it in my father’s church—he has a 
fine class of young people. They come 
there and rejoice. I believe that there 
are aS many young people there as in any 
ehureh of its size in the country, and last 
year he had more conversions than the 
four other leading Baptist churches in 
New York put together. And I’ve seen 
the same thing in my own church. Hicks, 
that’s where the liberal churches are going 
to lose out. Of course a Fosdick can get 
a crowd, but there are hundreds of liberal 
churches that are dying. There is no 
gospel preached, and the people don’t and 
won’t come.” 

“How do you feel about such organiza- 
tions as the Y. M. C. A. and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor?” 

“T haven't fully formulated my ideas. 
You could take the “C” out of Y. M. C. A. 
and nobody would ever notice the differ- 
ence. I suppose that the Christian En- 
deavor and the Baptist Young People’s 
Union have some value, but I’m getting 
back to the idea that the Church, the 
Bride of Christ, is the all-important thing. 
There's always the danger that the young 
people will come to the young people’s 
meeting and won’t go to church. We have 
a young people’s meeting in my church, 
but they stay to the service afterwards.. 
Half my crowd Sunday evenings are 
under twenty-five. And the beauty of the 
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conservative position is that it works, the 
old-time religion works. I was mighty 
happy last Sunday night when nine people 
came forward and accepted Christ. I 
don’t suppose there was anything like it 
in any other church in America.” 

“Haye you had training in science?” 
I asked. 

‘Pye specialized ~in one branch of 
science. I planned to be an electrical 
engineer before God called me into the 
ministry, and I am a member of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers. At Mercer I 
designed and built a broadcasting station. 
I’ve been to sea as a radio operator. And 
this year, before I accepted my church, af 
was supporting myself by working as an 
engineer at Station WOO, the Wanamaker 
store in Philadelphia. I didn’t take bi- 
ology in college, for I’d had a good course 
at DeWitt Clinton high school, but I took 
physics and chemistry. I’ve done a good 
deal of private study, both in geology and 
in biology, carefully examining the evo- 
lutionary as well as the anti-evolutionary 
point of view.” 

“How do you feel about anti-eyolution 
laws such as that passed in Tennesee?”’ 

“Certainly a democratic state by a ma- 
jority vote has a perfect right to make 
such laws. Evolution isn’t a fact; it’s a 
theory. It isn’t science; it’s the philo- 
sophic doctrine of continuity. It’s a 
materialistic philosophy, and it leads to 
atheism and therefore is a religion. There 
is no more justification for teaching it 
than there is for teaching some other form 
of religion in a State college—the Baptist 
or the Unitarian or any other form of 
sectarianism. But personally I am per- 
fectly willing to have it taught and believe 
that it ought to be taught if both sides 
are presented. In any other scientific 
field under the sun we get both sides; why 
not in evolution? You know as well as I 
that in the average college there is only 
one side presented, and I ask you or any 
fair-minded man if it is science to give 
only one side of a theory, and especially 
to present that theory as if it were a 
proven fact.” 

After we had talked a little about eyo- 
lution, I changed the subject by asking, 
“Do you think the modern generation is 
bound for the dogs?” 

He smiled. “That’s where Father and 
I disagree. I don’t think they’re any 
worse than any other young people. 
There always have been some bad ones, 
and there are to-day. A young person 
who hasn’t been regenerated is bad in any 
age, but you show me a group of young 
people whose hearts have been changed 
and I will show you a group of young 
people whose peers will never be found. 
Hicks, you take regeneration out of life 
and out of the Bible, and there’s nothing 
left. My own experience would convince 
me of that, even if there were nothing of 
it in the Bible. If you take the passages 
out of the Bible that refer to regeneration 
you have a skeleton left that is not only 
minus meat but also bones. From the 
time Jesus was twelve years old, he had 
the Cross in view. Without the Blood 
Atonement, there’s nothing in Christianity 
worth bothering with. Give modern youth 
the old-time religion, and they’re all right. 
Without it they’re bound plumb for Hell. 
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They need to know Jesus as their personal 
Saviour. That’s the whole point. I’m not 
interested in dogma; I am interested in 
the redeeming power of Christ.” 

“You say you’re not interested in 
dogma ; what about the Virgin Birth?” 

“The Virgin Birth is not dogma; it is 
just plain fact, as stated by the Bible.” 

“Do you mean that a man couldn’t be 
regenerated if he didn’t believe in the 
Virgin Birth?” 

“I don’t say that. ‘With God all things 
are possible. But for myself I think 
that the Virgin Birth is essential. Jesus 
must be fully God.” And this youth in 
his early twenties, just out of college, 
hurled at me a torrential exposition of 
conservative Christology. 

When he had finished I asked, “Are you 
interested in such problems as war and 
race?” 

“T’m vitally interested—just as inter- 
ested as the rankest social service worker, 
but I’m interested in a different way. 
You've got to regenerate the hearts of men 
before you can do any good. Once you’ve 
changed men’s hearts, the social problems 
will take care of themselves. Social re- 
form alone is futile. Education alone is 
futile. The worst devil in the world is 
an educated devil.” 

“Are you interested in fighting Modern- 
ists?” : 

“Only to this extent: The Book of Jude 
tells us ‘to contend earnestly for the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints.’ I’ve 
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no interest in fighting them; all I want 
to do is convert them. But when they 
get hold of denominational organizations, 
when they secure control of colleges en- 
dowed by the money of God-fearing folk 
who would turn over in their graves if 
they knew what was being taught, when 
they corrupt mission boards—then we con- 
servatives must step in. I believe that the 
Fundamentalist position is the true one. 
and like any man I’ll stand up for what 
I believe.” 

“The colleges,” I remarked, “are filled 
with Modernists. 
do about it?” 

“Convert them,” he shot back. ‘Give 
them the truth! The average young per- 
son is a Fundamentalist till he goes to 
college and gets his faith knocked out of 
him. Get hold of him and give him the 
gospel message. That’s the way to save 
our generation.” I rose to go, and he 
pondered a moment, formulating a last 
word. “I want to say this,” he said at 
last. “The great need of the modern age 
for young people, old people, for Modern- 
ists, Fundamentalists, and in-betweens, is 
the regenerating influence of a personal 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Straton’s face was stern and deadly 
serious as he spoke, but he was smiling as 
he accompanied me to the door. As he 
shook my hand, his face became grave 
once more. “Good-by, brother,’ he said. 
“God be with you. I hope you may some 
day come to see the light.” 


On a Notable Statement 


HE statement issued jointly by the two 

Commissions, Congregational and Uni- 
versalist, will surely be welcomed by all 
who desire to hasten the coming of that 
“Church of the Spirit’ in which the life 
of Christian faith will be more highly re- 
garded than the raiment of creeds and 
confessions. That differences of adminis- 
tration and interpretation are not merely 
compatible with, but actually serve best to 
express, a common spiritual loyalty is what 
Saint Paul discerned, what the Church all 
too soon forgot before and after the Council 
of Nicwea, what was rediscovered as a basic 
principle by the Reformers, and was again 
lost sight of by the sectaries of post- 
Reformation Christianity. It is the glory 
of our time that both conviction and expe- 
diency are leading us to a clear recogni- 
tion and a practical application of this 
great truth. The Congregational Univer- 
salist statement printed in THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister of February 24, 1927, is one 
which ought to commend itself to all lib- 
eral Christians, whatever their denomina- 
tional connection. It will be a _ great 
tragedy if the consummation it envisages 
is delayed for a moment by the attempt 
to attach limiting meanings to particular 
phrases. The high intent of the statement 
is clear as daylight, and only those could 
find it a limitation upon their freedom whoa 
are already bound by phrases. 

Freedom is interpreted by loyalty, as 
this statement declares. Freedom to move 
is worthless without a purpose to be served 
by movement and a chosen direction and 
goal. Freedom that is not thus given a 
meaning by loyalty defeats itself and be- 


comes the stagnation of self-centeredness. 
I hope and pray that this statement may 
commend itself to all within the two con- 
stituencies it immediately concerns. I feel 
sure it will be welcomed by many in other 
constituencies, and that they will wish to 
see an even wider and more inclusive appli- 
cation of its principles. It is unhappily 
useless now to refiect how many ‘tragic 
schisms and separations would have been 
avoided if the spirit of this statement 
could have prevailed a hundred years, ago 
and earlier. But why look back? Why 
not look forward to the opening possibili- 
ties of this new era, in which men are 
proving that diversities of tradition and 
ministry can enrich the positive content of 
faith for the greater glory of God and the 
more fruitful service of men? / 
Harorp EB. B. Srpereut, 


Religious Arts Guild Room 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The Religious Arts Guild has appointed 
a committee consisting of Mrs. Theodore 
C. Williams, Mr. George L. Noyes, and the 
undersigned to install Dr. Charles W. 
Windte’s art collection and to furnish the 
Guild room in the new American Uni- 
tarian Association building. 

We hereby make appeal through your 
columns for money contributions, however 
small, and for furniture as follows: a 
long sofa or couch, a low chest of drawers, 
two Italian or Spanish chairs, old bro- 
eades for wall hangings, and brass and 
copper jars. 


Mrs. Eugene R. SHrrpen, 
162 Riverway, Boston. Chairman. 
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Profanity in Fiction 


A New York clergyman has become greatly excited about the excessive swearing in current 
novels. Recently, he preached a sermon condemning the tendency, on the part of modern fiction 
d He believes that it constitutes a grave menace to public 
morals. But is the habit so bad as he makes out? In the course of a year, we read a good many novels of 
various kinds. We may be case-hardened, but we cannot remember an undue employment of profanity in any 
of them. In fact, from the moralist’s point of view, we are inclined to think that much fiction nowadays reveals 
some faults far more serious than this. 


writers, to indulge in “cuss” words. 


Older of The Call 


My Own Story. By Fremont Older. 
York: The Macmilian Company. $5.00. 

We say it advisedly, this is one of the 
most interesting and significant books of 
the current season. If you are interested 
in human nature, as well as in the prin- 
ciples underlying American political life, 
you cannot afford to miss it. It is es- 
_ sentially valuable, not only because in its 
pages will be found the revelation of a 
unique personality, but because we have 
here the autobiography of an American 
journalist who has spent a lifetime in 
fighting fraud and corruption in high 
places; who has been made to suffer for 
his outspoken daring; who has made mis- 
takes and is man enough to acknowledge 
them; and whose experiences, instead of 

developing cynicism, have manifestly 
deepened character and resulted in crea- 
ting a philosophy of life, mellow, tolerant, 
and eminently sane. Of recent American 
political autobiographies, we know of only 
one comparable to this, Brand Whitlock’s 
Forty Years of It. The author has long 
been recognized as one of the leading news- 
paper men of the country. For many 
years, he was editor of The San Francisco 
_ Bulletin, going from there to be editor of 

The Call. 

Frankly, without undue egotism, he tells 
the inside story of his battle against muni- 
cipal graft bossism, and the political autoc- 
racy of certain great corporations. In the 
successive campaigns against Schmidt and 
Ruef, he was a leading figure. His expe- 
rience brought him a broad understanding 
of the conditions prevailing in the under- 
world of San Francisco, with the result 
that he became keenly interested in prob- 
lems of penology, giving abundantly of his 
time and strength for the mitigation of 
harsh sentences and.in behalf of dis- 
charged prisoners. Modestly, and with 
dramatic power, he tells the story of his 
efforts, the gradual evolution of his con- 
yictions, and of the careers of many crimi- 
nals with whom he had been personally 
acquainted. William Allen White, in his 
Introduction, says: “He has written a 
strong story, a beautiful story, a faith- 
renewing story, to be published for a 
wicked and stiff-necked generation. Heaven 
knows we need it! We have gone mad with 
the belief that man is motor, and that 
there is no wise governance under the 
stars. Quite apart from the philosophy of 
this book, it is a stirring story, dra- 
matically told. Every page carries its own 
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healing and triumphant tragedy. Every 
chapter in itself is a complete narrative ; 
and. yet, until one has read the whole 
story, one does not get the impact of the 
truth that man is the son of God, and in 
his heart, however lowly he may walk, or 
however high, for that matter, is a divine 
fire which makes us all akin and testifies 
to our divine paternity.” A.B. H. 


The Rural Community 


AMDBRICAN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGHS. By Hd- 
mund de 8. Brunner, Gwendolen 8. Hughes, 
and Marjorie Patten. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $3.50. 


Anyone concerned in any way with any 
sort of enterprise in an American village, 
economic, industrial, educational, religious, 
recreational, social, or. political, cannot 
afford to neglect the use of this carefully 
compiled handbook. It sets up a standard 
of inspection which should be of incalcu- 
lable worth in the survey anticipating any 
work of value to be accomplished. The 
chapters on village structure, village and 
country relations, the village as a farm 
service station, its public school, church, 
social and political organization, and its 
publie health, will help anyone to find his 
way effectively in approaching any work 
contemplated in a village. With this book 
as a guide, in a few weeks he could learn 
more of the significant facts of the village 
life than had been assembled by most of 
the oldest inhabitants. It is of great value 
to be able to build one’s argument for 
human betterment upon  well-validated 
facts. In the past, the work of social 
doctors has been frequently discredited, 
even though their aims were high and 
their projects serviceable, because some 
clever opponent discovered the argument 
was based in part on any assumption con- 
trary to fact. This book helps greatly in 
its own field to make such a disability 
unnecessary. W.F. G. 


Child Labor 


CuiLtp LABOR IN MASSACHUSETTS. By Ray- 
mond G. Fuller and Mabel A, Strong. Boston: 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. $1.00. 

The triumph of misinformation, preju- 
dice, and misleading slogans which suc- 
eeeded in defeating the Federal Child- 
Labor Amendment in Massachusetts can 
better be endured by the proponents of 
that measure since it has given rise to the 
preparation of this book written with un- 
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matched light upon facts in the case, and 
with no heat. Not only is it devoid of 
partisanship, but it so squarely faces all 
issues, it is so inoffensive in the examina- 
tion of the absurd positions of those who 
wax wroth the moment the matter of labor 
is mentioned, that its value cannot be over- 
estimated. There is an abundant as- 
sembling of pertinent facts to throw light 
upon the occupations of children, accident 
and health hazards, other aspects of em- 
ployment, laws, and legislative standards, 
and remaining tasks and problems. 

Since Massachusetts years ago secured 
all the Federal legislation it needed to 
foster its industrial prosperity, it has stood 
out as a foremost champion of State 
rights, as opposed to Federal legislation 
of any sort calculated to benefit social 
welfare. This attitude in matters of health 
and the labor of women and children has 
put a heavy burden upon people who care 
for such matters, who have usually found 
those who have benefited from Federal 
privilege ranged solidly against the efforts 
of the State to do what they refused to let 
the central Government do. 

Since but for all these obstacles to prog- 
ress along human lines we should not have 
had this competent handbook, the book 
helps to reconcile the friends of children 
to the defeat of their earlier aims. 

W.F.G. 


A Great Western Poet 


CoLtLtuctrp Porms or JoHN G. N&IHARDT. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


That Neihardt is one of our greatest liv- 
ing poets there can be little question. This 
volume of his collected verse proves the 
genuineness of his gifts. Among contempo- 
rary American singers, none possesses an 
art more thoroughly native, more unmis- 
takably sincere. He has been writing more 
than twenty years, long enough to outgrow 
the crudeness and imitativeness of his 
earlier verse, and to prove the reality of 
his powers. In the present volume, the 
arrangement of his poems in chronological 
order bears striking witness to the way in 
which the passing years have brought to 
his work a growing firmness of touch and 
increasing skill in expression, together 
with a deepening sense of beauty and of 
independence from established standards. 

Mr. Neihardt has always been a rebel. 
His earliest verse follows the trail blazed 
by Walt Whitman. Only later does he find 
a voice specifically his own. Some of his 
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‘pest lyrics are essentially socialistic in 
tone, notably his resonant Battle-Ory and 
the even greater Ory of the People, with 
its thrilling final stanza: 


We are the workers and makers! 
We are no longer dumb! 

Tremble, O Shirkers and Takers! 
Sweeping the earth—we come! 

Ranked in the world-wide dawn, 
Marching into the day! 

The night is gone and the sword is drawn 
And the scabbard is thrown away! 


At the same time, one of the most obvious 
gifts is a sincere love of the. beautiful 
couched in colorful language, with a 
passion which is almost Greek in its in- 
tensity. Witness the poem April Theology, 
by which, perhaps, he is best known, and 
which has found its way into most of the 
anthologies. In the entire range of Ameri- 
can poetry, we know of no verse which 
more successfully breathes the spirit of the 
spring. Of late years, Mr. Neihardt has 
set himself to the mighty task of writing 
the Epic of the West. His The Song of 
Three Friends, followed by The: Song of 
Hugh Glass, and the Song of the Indian 
Wars, together depict the stirring drama 
of the spread of civilization across the 
_ prairies. Written in long-lined rhymed 
measures, these poems have a sonorous, 
stately beauty, which even when dealing 
with incidents commonplace and homely, 
never descends into bathos. Here is the 
song of America, which Whitman tried to 
sing, the elements of which Neihardt 
knows at first hand. It contains many 
vivid descriptions of scenery, mingled with 
a variety of tales of Indian battles and 
pioneer heroisms. The result amply 
justifies the twenty years expended by the 
author on this stupendous task. These 
poems alone constitute a distinct contribu- 
tion to our native literature. A.R. H. 


High Church 


CiTapELs. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The verse contained in this little volume 
constitutes a collection of lyrics whose 
tone is definitely religious. Expressing a 
fervent faith whose background is the 
theology of Roman Catholicism or High 
Anglicanism, the spirit inspiring them is 
pure emotion. Although generally exalted, 
this feeling occasionally descends into 
sentimentality. The diction employed is 
musical. The author has a nice sense of 
color. She is fond of symbols, which she 
often interprets with originality. The 
main impression conveyed by her poems is 
that of a sincere spiritual experience. 

A,B A. 


New 


Poems 


Tue Master or My Boat, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Joseph Addison Richards. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

We are not certain that Mr. Richards 
is a clergyman. But that is what we 
gather from reading his verse. His poetry 
has a touch unmistakably clerical. Much 
ot it is devoted to the interpretation of 
Scriptural scenes and characters. All of 
it betrays the viewpoint of the profes- 
sional teacher of religion. None of the 
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poems is long. Some of them are hymns. 
Others are occasional verse. They mani- 
fest a religious feeling unquestionably 
sincere. The author has a gift for writing 
verse smooth, melodious, often original. 
What theology it contains is frankly 
orthodox. A. R. H. 


Church Unity 


Unitmp CuHuRcHnS. By lizabeth Hooker. 
New York: George H. Doran Oompany. $2.75. 

The same painstaking gathering of facts, 
the same careful and exhaustive analysis 
of them, the same modesty in presenting 
findings in the field explored, characterize 
this latest publication of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, that have 
been noteworthy in the earlier volumes of 
the same series. The magnitude of the 
study, 977 churches of this sort in the 
United States, is arresting. In orderly 
fashion the author notes the factors tend- 
ing to undermine the barriers between 
rural churches of different denominations, 
giving a brief outline of the development 
of different types of united churches. Next 
comes a characterization of the four types, 
with suitable comparisons of each with 
each, as well as of each with the average 
church. There are accounts of how united 
churches meet their various puzzling prob- 
lems; there are also accounts of how dif- 
ferent denominational agencies are meeting 
this new type of church life. 

This study will be valuable to all evan- 
gelicals interested in the possibilities of 
the movement, rather than to liberals; be- 
cause all the churches studied assume a 
creedal test of faith for fellowship. Owing 
to the greatly diversified types of people 
who are likely to be gathered into these 
churches, many of them quite uninformed 
in problems of church management, a num- 
ber of which are far more delicate and 
difficult of adjustment in united churches 
than in the more homogeneously composed 
denominational church, this handbook 
should be most valuable in’steering them 
clear of pitfalls and in heading them toward 
paths of unity and peace. W.F.G. 


A Canadian Singer 


Out or THE WILDERNESS. By Wilson 
MacDonald. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. §2.00. 


This is a substantial book of verse by 
one of the leading Canadian poets of the 
day. Mr. MacDonald’s gifts are beyond 
question. His poetry is musical, imagina- 
tive, pervaded by deep feeling. It has, 
moreover, a touch sincerely human. He 
loves the simple things, flowers, birds, 
mountains, sunsets, the laughter of happy 
children; and he sings of what he loves. 
Not the least of his qualities is an innate 
spirit of rebellion against established con- 
ventions. In this, his spirit is distinctly 
American. His poems have the atmos- 
phere of wide-open spaces and primeval 
forests. Following his previously pub- 
lished The Song of the Prairie Land, Out 
of the Wilderness lends further assurance 
to the claim that here is a singer entitled 
to be recognized as an American poet of 
genuine promise, who, provided he keeps on 
as he has begun, is certain of a permanent 
place in our literary annals. A.R. H. 
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Palestine 


Tun CiTy oF THH GREAT Kine. Pictured by 
Dean Oornwell. Described by William Lyon 
Phelps. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. $2.50. é 

The City of the Great King is Jeru- 
salem. This city, and the Holy Land, are 
described in this book in twelve paintings. 
Scenes in Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
about the Sea of Galilee, and along the 
highways, are depicted as they are. What 
the eye rests on is actual Palestine—as 
it is, and as it was; because time has 
laid but light hands on that unprogressive 


country. The artist has painted in colors’ 


of striking contrast, and with abundant, 
accurate detail. Each picture is a study 
in the life actually lived by Jesus, his 
followers, and their descendants. The 
size of the paintings, twelve by nine 
inches, gives space for the wealth of de- 
tail. A copious text, the work of Pro- 
fessor Phelps, assists the eye in portray- 
ing that interesting country. The author 
writes in a language picturesque, and at 
the same time true to historic fact. This 
combination of striking paintings with a 
description really excellent provides one 
of the best methods for properly teaching 
adults as well as children exactly what 
the Holy Land is. E. H.C. 


Child Study 

GUIDANCE OF CHILDHOOD AND YouTH. Read- 
ings in Ohild Study. Oompiled by the Child 
Study Association of America. Hdited by Ben- 
jamin O. Gruenberg. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

The child is surely coming into his own. 
This book will help him along. It is an 
anthology of the best thought on ehild- 
hood and its problems, gathered from 
hundreds of sources, worked over by mem- 
bers of the Child Study Association, and 
then carefully edited. Over thirty people 
worked on the selection of the citations. 
The result of their work is that we have 
in a volume of three hundred-odd pages 
the cream of what has been written by 
the leading authorities, presented in a 
clean and convincing way. Discipline, 
Truth-Telling, Curiosity, Fear, Imagina- 
tion, Play, Fighting, the Use of Money, 
Clubs, Books, and Reading, are among 
the topics considered. A sane and help- 
ful book. The low price is made possible 
by a subsidy from one of the foundations. 

E. F. 


A Crawford Reprint 


Saracinusca. By F. Marion Crawford, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

We thought,so when we first read it, 
and we think so now—Marion Crawford’s 
Saracinesca is a great novel. Although 
considerably more than thirty-five years 
old, it still retains an astonishing amount 
of vitality. A bit wordy, perhaps, in 
places, thé author being somewhat given 
to undue consideration of his characters’ 
states of mind, the story has unquestion- 
able dramatic power and dynamic force. 
It has just been republished by the Mac- 
millan Company in the Sorrento Edition 
of Crawford they are bringing out. 
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- way?” expostulated Ann Harding. 


The Ides of March 


ROSH BROOKS 


“Ides of March! When was it? Is 
March one of those off months?’ Betty 
Burnham, sitting tailorwise on the floor, 
addressed her mates, sitting tailorwise 
around her. 

“What difference does it make, any- 
“We'll 

never know the difference ten years from 
now.” 

“Miss Ashley will know the difference 
to-morrow morning in Latin class,” said 
Betty practically ; “and none of us has too 
many points to leeward in Latin. Here 
we are.” And turning the pages of her 
bethumbed grammar, she ran her finger 
down to idus and said, “Thirteenth for 
every month except March, May, July, and 
October. Fifteenth for those four.” 

‘Fifteenth of March, then. March, May, 
July, and October. What are we always 
hearing about the ides of March for, any- 
way? I never heard of the ides of July.” 

“Somebody was assassinated on the ides 
of March. Cvmsar, wasn’t it?” contributed 
another “tailor maid.” 

“Full of the moon, too,” offered another, 
hunting in the back of her grammar. 
“Only I suppose it doesn’t match up to the 
full of our moon. Calendars were dif- 
ferent then, weren’t they?” 

“Goodness, we can’t go into everything,” 
said Betty. “Not if we’re ever to get this 
translating done. Let’s just remember the 
fifteenth is the ides of March, and get on.” 

Next morning, in assembly hall, Miss 
Ashley announced to the school before the 
girls dispersed to their various classes, 
“I have an announcement to make in 
regard to spring vacation.” Absorbed in- 
terest was instantly given her by every 
girl. “Vacation will begin on the six- 
teenth of March, and will end on March 
twenty-third. You must all be here and 
report to me by six o'clock on the after- 
noon of the twenty-third. And, just as a 
postscript to this announcement, I have a 
few words I’d like to say to you and have 
you think over now and then while you’re 
on your vacation. I think on the whole 
we're a happy school, and I want you to 
know that we—all the teachers and I—are 
proud of every one of you. We're far 

-prouder of you than we are troubled about 
you,. but this last term we have been just 

a little troubled, too. About things we’ve 

talked over before, so I needn’t list them 

now. You see we wouldn’t be troubled in 
little ways if we weren’t so proud in big 
ways. So we ask you if you'll think things 
over just a little, and perhaps we'll have 

a good talk when you come back. We'd 

like to know what you truly think your- 

selves. And while you’re thinking, try to 


remember we—the other teachers and I— 
don’t want to put old heads on young 
shoulders. We want you all to have your 
full share of happy fun. That’s all.” 

Miss Ashley herself taught the Latin 
class which was plodding through Czsar. 
With the girls sitting on two benches on 
each side of her, she was about to begin, 
when Ann Harding raised one hand and 
two questioning eyebrows. 

“Yes, Ann?” “9 

“I want to tell you, Miss Ashley, just 
as a nice surprise, that we all know when 
the ides of March is—or are—whichever’s 
right !” 

Miss Ashley, strict as she was, was every 
girl’s friend. “That is a happy surprise!” 


. she said, her blue eyes twinkling. 


“We'll be here on the ides, won’t we?” 
continued Ann, as casually as though ides 
was as regular to her vocabulary and to 
her mind as Blue Monday. “Last day of 
school will be the ides, won’t it? I just 
wanted to ask, Miss Ashley, could we— 
this class, ’cause we’re the oldest girls in 
school—give a little entertainment for the 
teachers and the other girls that last after- 
noon? Just outside, on the driveway. Oh, 
but maybe there aren’t enough of us. Ides 
of March—that’s eleven. And there are 
only ten of us. We could manage, though! 
It’ll be a nice entertainment, Miss Ashley, 
one you'll approve of. Please could we?” 

“Do the other girls want to?” asked Miss 
Ashley, reading the interest and surprise 
in the other faces. 

“No, we don’t know,” said Betty, 
answering Miss Ashley’s unspoken ques- 
tion. “But we want to! Only,” with a 
mischievous twinkle in her brown eyes 
which sought Ann’s, “there won’t be full 
moon in the afternoon, and’—a giggle 
escaped her—“we won't be finished with 
Cesar till June.” 

“You may,’ said Miss Ashley, feeling 
as she often did, entirely at sea with her 
joyous young charges, yet somehow always 
understanding their motives, even when 
their speech most mystified her. And the 
Latin class began its declensions, its con- 
jugations, and its toilsome translating. 

“What on earth, Ann?” nine yoices 
buzzed in Ann’s ears at recess. “Tell us 
as fast as you can, or we'll burst with 
curiosity.” And Ann told. And the nine 
listened. 

“Fun to fix the signs, and there’s loads 
of white cardboard in the attic,” said 
Helen Towne, slowly. “Only why make 
us give up all our pet harmlessnesses?” 
Helen never failed to coin words to fit 
her needs. 

“We wouldn’t,”’ said Betty, championing 


Ann's idea, “if we didn’t like Miss Ashley 
—and most of the others. Mostly Miss 
Ashley, though. She never scolds us. She 
likes us. You can feel it in your bones 
she does. And we know perfectly well 
what she means. Maybe—our mothers 
would like it, too.” 

“Maybe,” conceded Helen. “Mine always 
thinks the way Miss Ashley does, ’bout 
everything. I don’t ask her if she does, 
but I know.” 

“T know,” put in Ruth Moore. 
well, let’s. It won’t hurt us to please 
them.” And a clatter of many feet up the 
attic stairs attested that Ann’s plan had 
been accepted. 

“The ides of March!” said Miss Ashley 
to the other five teachers one day. “What 
can it all be about? I never in all my life . 
heard so much about the idés of March, 
in Cesar and Cicero or out. And, ‘A 
soothsayer bids you beware of the ides 
of March,’ quotes Betty to me this 
morning !” 

“She probably got it out of the dic- 
tionary. You don’t think they’ve taken to 
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A Pitcher of Mignonette 
A pitcher of mignonette 
In a tenement’s highest casement,— 
Queer sort of flower-pot—yet 
That pitcher of mignonette 
Is a garden in heaven set, 
To the little sick child in the base- 
ment— 
The pitcher of mignonette 
. In a tenement’s highest casement. 
—H. C. Bunner. 


Sentence Sermon 


Heaven is here, where misery lightened 
Of its heavy load is seen; 
Where the face of sorrow brightened 
By the deed of love hath been. 
—John Quincy Adams. 


Shakespeare?” laughed Miss Cummings, 
young, pretty, and a favorite with the 
girls. ‘“Something’s in the air, though.” 
- “Good morning, Miss Ashley. It’s the 
ides of March,” was Ann’s happy greeting, 
on the morning of the day. ‘“We’re all 
ready, and the entertainment’s at three. 
Will you and all the teachers and all the 
girls be on the steps? And we'll come 
’round the driveway from the back and 
pass, before you. You’ll like our show—I 
mean our entertainment, Miss Ashley. It’s 
a pleasant ides, isn’t it?” she finished, look- 
ing out at a sunny, blue-sky day. 

“A very pleasant ides,” agreed Miss 
Ashley, laughing in spite of herself. 

“And you'll like it better, before it’s over. 
We want you to have something nicer 
than Csar’s death to link up to the ides 
of March,” said Ann earnestly, and ran off, 
with no idea of the merriment and con- 
fusion she had left in Miss Ashley’s mind. 
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Suspense 
MARJORIB DILLON 


S'posin’ Jimmy catches something ; 
S'posin’ Annabel is sick, 

And the Doctor says it’s measles— 
Then we're quarantined right quick. 


Well, let’s hope that nothing happens; 
Got to hold my breath and wait— 

‘Cause next Saturday’s my birthday, 
And we're going to celebrate. 


“Bless them all, and-thank goodness 
we'll know soon, before we go mad guess- 
ing,” thought Miss Ashley, her eyes follow- 
ing Ann’s slim figure whisking into a class- 
room. 

Promptly at a quarter before three the 
entire school, with the exception of the 
Cesar Latin class, was impatiently wait- 
ing on the school steps. Three o’clock, 
and around the corner of the building came 
what appeared to be a walking procession 
of singing white cardboard signs.. Singing 
there surely was—“America,” in full young 
voices—and large white signs, marching 
one by one, each with slim legs and feet 
beneath. 

“1” read the first sign. 

“PD” read the second. 

“Tf” the third. 

“8” the fourth. 

“Ides of March!” shouted the school 
audience, as the sign procession quickly 
passed. : 

“Wait!” shouted the first sign, Ann’s 
head popping above it. “And sing with 
ws)!” 

And sing they did, as the sign procession 
again formed and slowly approached. 

“I” marched before them, “right-faced,” 
and stopped. And, in smaller type below 
the ‘‘I,” the school read, “I (means all of 
us) have thought now instead of wait- 
ing till vacation.” The “I” sign then 
scampered on to giye place to big 

“D,” with the smaller legend, “Doing 
it because’ we want to.” ; 

“WH” took its stand; and the school, 
singing with all its might, read, “End of 
some of our bad habits, instead of the End 
of Cesar.” 

“S” made its bow, and waited for eager 
eyes to read, “Stopped using Slang.’” 

“Q—Orderly Rooms—none Other.” 

“iW _Wrench before Fudge.” 

“M—Mathematics, Marks, Mothers, and 
School-Mistresses.” 

“A—for Ashley. 
Actions.” 

“R—Rah for Reading, ’Rithmetic, and 
Blue-Ribbon Rolickers.” 

“C—Change of our Characters due to 
not being Chidden.” 

“H—Home for vacation. 
after.” 

“CG” and “H’’ were on the same sign, 
since there were eleven letters and only 
ten girls to bear them. 

A storm of applause from the steps set 
the signs capering and bobbing up and 
down the drive. The ides of March couid 
run like hares, every one of them. 

Miss Ashley ran down the steps, and 
the signs flocked to her. “My dear ides 
of Mareh!” ghe said, holding out her 
hands, and stopped. 


She’s to Approve our 


Here, Here- 
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“We wanted to,” said ten nodding heads, 
looking over ten signs. ‘“Because—”’ and 
in their turn stopped. 

“We couldn’t get all our reforms on the 
signs,” said Ruth, flushed and panting. 

“But to think you wanted to!” said Miss 
Ashley. “Why? Could you possibly tell 
me why?” 

“Why, because we like you. I mean be- 
cause we know you like us—the way our 
mothers don’t stop liking us just because 
we aren’t the way they want us.” Gram- 
mar had blown to the winds. 

“Tt’s because you aren’t always scold- 
ing us.” Betty tried her wits at explana- 
tion. ‘You make us know how you want 
us different—but you are’nt always fus- 
sing at us about it. Goodness, is ‘fussing’ 
slang?” 

“How? Why?’ Miss Ashley felt that 
at last she was on the verge of a great 
discovery, if only she didn’t bungle and 
frighten their confidence away. ‘How? 
Why?’ But for the answer she was 
entirely unprepared, 

“Why? Because we’ve decided we're 
growing up, and when we're grown up 
we don’t want to be the way we are now— 
we want to be like you, and our mothers. 
Only,” honesty bade her add, “we wouldn’t 
have, if you’d told us to!” 

And Miss Ashley, dumb before the 
simple and greatest compliment of her 
life, said, when she recovered her speech: 
“You've certainly made the ides of March 
the happiest day in the world for me— 
for all of us! Every year I shall keep 
it as my most prized anniversary, always!” 

And the school burst into a tumultuous 
chorus of, “Jdes of March! Hurrah for 
the ides of March!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Dr. Jackson Saves Children’s Lives 


Current Events has the following to say 
about Dr. Chevalier Jackson of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, who has just 
won, for the year 1926, the Philadelphia 
Award—a cash prize of $10,000 given each 
year to the citizen of Philadelphia who 
has done most for his city during the 
previous year. 


Dr. Jackson is the inventor of the 
bronchoscope, an electrically lighted sur- 
gical instrument by means of which for- 
eign bodies are removed from the bronchial 
tubes and lungs. The bronchoscope is in 
use in many hospitals throughout the 
world, but Dr. Jackson himself has had 
the greatest success in saving lives with it. 

In the past twenty-two years Dr. Jack- 
son has saved the lives of more than 1,800 
persons, mostly children. They had swal- 
lowed safety pins, coins, buttons, beads, 
and other things that had become lodged 
in their bronchial tubes or lungs. Unless 
the objects had been removed those people 
would have died. Obstinate cases have 
been brought to Dr. Jackson in Philadel- 
phia from eyery state in the Union and 
from nearly every country in the world. 
Last year a child was rushed to Phila- 
delphia from South Africa, a distance of 
12,000 miles. His life was saved and he 
was restored to complete health. Truly, 
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Dr. Jackson has placed his city “on the 
map” with his splendid service to others! 
The Philadelphia Award was founded 
in 1921 by Edward W. Bok, former editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. Winners of 
the prize in past years are: For 1921, 
Dr. Leopold Stokowski, director of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra; for 
1922, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, famous 
lecturer, now dead; for 1923, Samuel 8. 
Fleisher, public-spirited business man; 
for 1924, Dr. Charles C. Harrison, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; for 1925, 
Samuel Yellin, master ironworker. 


The Cow Recruit at 


Old Fort Wingate | 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


At Fort Wingate long ago, a stranger 
arrived outside and begged to be admitted. 
She did not know the password. All she 
said was “Moo!” because she was a cow. 

Nights were cold up there in the Rocky 
Mountains of New Mexico, seven thousand 
feet above the sea, and besides, the cow 
was lonely. Where she came from or to 
whom she belonged, she could not tell. 
But, plainly as “Moos” and “Maas” could 
say it, she wished to join the United States 
Army. 

She was a big, comfortable-looking red- 
and-white cow and gave delicious milk. 
No wonder the gates were opened wide 
and the men gladly welcomed her at that 
distant military post. 

Next day, far and near went men from 
the garrison on horseback, in search of 
the cow's owner. In all that region spread 
the story that a fine cow had wandered 
into Fort Wingate. But no one ever again 
claimed that cow except one of the captains 
at the post. 

He was in luck. Far as that is con- 
cerned, so was Uncle Sam’s gentle new 
cow, because she was an army cow ever 
after. 


Jane Addams 


Jane Addams founded Hull House— 
one of the most noted social settlements 
in the world—in Chicago in 1889, and has 
been at the head of it ever since. There, 
foreigners are not only kindly treated, 
but are taught true Americanism. Re- 
cently Chicago gave a banquet in her 
honor, and nearly 1,500 persons, from 
many walks of life, attended,—the Mayor 
of Chicago, college professors, leaders of 
union labor, business men. A few tributes 
paid her at the banquet follow: 

“The first citizen, not only of Chicago, 
but of the Republic.” 

“A great statesman without a portfolio.” 

“A great professor without a chair.” 

“A guiding woman in a man-made 
world.” 

“When her spirit becomes universal, the 
goal of humanity will have been reached.” 

“Fortunate are those who first had 
Americanism and American institutions 
interpreted to them by Jane Addams. She 
stands for a better understanding of the 
immigrant. Her work, her spirit, have 
done more to promote the real welfare of 
Chicago than all of our political organi- 
zations.” , 
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A Steady Increase Since J anuary | 


New policy of Unitarian Foundation well supported 


UPPORT of the general agencies of the 

Fellowship through the Unitarian 
Foundation, Inc., has shown a steady and 
most encouraging increase since January 
1, it has been announced by the directors 
of the Foundation. New subscriptions 
from individuals and from churches 
reached a peak the first of March, and in 
one week showed a total exceeding that 
of any previous week since the Greater 
Boston canyass of last spring. 

An important factor in this result has 
been generous returns from a number of 
large churches in New England, the Middle 
Atlantic district, and the Middle West, 
which were unable at the time of the 
formal Foundation campaign last fall 
either to canvass their constituencies or 
to include the Foundation in their budgets. 
- Returns from individual Unitarians and 

from smaller churches indicate that this 

determination to uphold the broader work 
of Unitarianism is not limited to the more 
prosperous societies. 

Though the formal Foundation campaign 
period ended at Thanksgiving, and the pro- 
jected “follow-up” period closed with the 
end of the year, the trustees and board of 
directors of the Foundation became con- 
vinced that the work of acquainting the 
Fellowship with the achievements and aims 
of the general agencies making up the 
Foundation and of seeking regular support 

' for them should continue. This policy was 
largely dictated by the high percentage of 
churches which, because of local conditions 
or special financial demands, had been 
obliged to delay participation in the 

Foundation program. This deferred sup- 

port already has begun to materialize. 

In placing the Foundation upon a “peace 
time” continuing basis, the trustees and 
directors designated a restricted personnel 
to carry into effect the 1927 program. 

Harry A. Patterson, who last fall. was 

‘campaign director of the New York dis- 
trict, assumed charge of administrative 
and field work as director of the Founda- 

tion. Hilton H. Railey, director, and W. D. 

Towner, associate director, of the Founda- 

tion during 1926, continue in an advisory 

capacity. 

Mr. Patterson already has visited a large 
number of churches, and is at present on a 
trip to Unitarian centers of the Middle 
West. Other churches desiring informa- 
tion or aid in their Foundation appeals 
will be visited during the spring. In the 
administrative work of the Foundation 
headquarters at 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., Mr. Patterson has the assistance 
of Miss Agnes Lofstedt, in charge of books 
and office detail. 

Supervising the present activities of the 
Foundation is the following committee, 
appointed by the trustees and board of 
directors: Rev. Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association ; Perey W. Gard- 
ner, president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League; George G. Davis, secretary and 
treasurer of the Foundation; Isaac 
Sprague; and Miss Lucy Lowell, former 
president of the General Alliance. General 
supervision of The Unitarian News Letter, 


continued by the Foundation under the 
editorship of Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, is 
also in the hands of this committee. This 
publication now includes as one of its de- 
partments The Spokesman of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, which formerly was pub- 
lished separately for its membership. 

The officers of the Foundation remain 
unchanged, with Edwin S. Webster as 
president, Ernest G. Adams as chairman, 
Dr. Cornish as vice-chairman, and Mr. 
Davis as secretary and treasurer. 

The experience of Foundation officers 
and management since its reorganization 
more than a year ago has indicated a 
gradual change in the preferred methods 
of supporting the general agencies. An 
increasing tendency, which has been en- 
couraged, to make subscriptions as churches 
rather than through individual Unitarians, 
became more and more marked as the 
campaign of 1926 progressed. This method 
is still the choice of many churches which 
are now making their initial subscriptions 
to the Foundation. 

An imposing number of Unitarian 
societies have declared their intention of 
including the Foundation in their annual 
budget either for a five-year period or in- 
definitely. Others have preferred not to 
commit themselves formally beyond a one- 
year period, but of these a high percentage 
ing years. Though an occasional church 
have stated their plan to repeat in succeed- 
has failed to raise its budget, including the 
Foundation allowance, most are promptly 
meeting payments pledged under this plan. 

Because of the varying methods and 
terms of subscription, states Director 
Patterson, it is still impossible to announce 
the exact amount of money which even- 
tually will be received as a result of the 
1925 campaign and the reorganized com- 
paign of 1926. With the Foundation now 
upon a continuing, rather than a campaign, 
basis, emphasis is being placed upon regu- 
larity of support. With churches showing 
an increasing rather than decreasing de- 
sire to finance general Unitarian agencies 
through the Foundation, and with a grow- 
ing adherence to budget subscription, 
annually repeated, present indications are 
that the minimum requirements of the 
Fellowship’s agencies in the next few years 
will be met. This cannot be brought about, 
however, states Director Patterson, with- 
out the subscriptions of still more churches 
which have declared an intention to can- 
vass for the Foundation or give through 
their budgets, but which have awaited a 
more favorable time. 


Dr. Pidgeon at King’s Chapel 


Dr. George © Pidgeon, ex-moderator of 
the United Church of Canada, will preach 
at the King’s Chapel week-day services in 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Friday, March 
15-18. Dr. Pidgeon was pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Toronto, Ont., for 
a number of years prior to the union. He 
was convener of the Presbyterian union 
committee, and became first moderator of 
the United Church in 1925. He is now 
pastor of the Bloor Street United Church 
in Toronto, 
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Mr. Coleman Installed 


Jacksonville church fellowships with Uni- 
versalists 


In accordance with action taken by 
other Unitarian churches of Florida, the 
First Unitarian Church of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has voted to fellowship also with 
the Universalist denomination, and, since 
March 1, has been known as the United 
Liberal Church (Unitarian-Universalist) 
of Jacksonville. 

Rey. James C. Coleman was formally in- 
stalled ‘as minister of this church at sery- 
ices on Thursday evening, February 24. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, on a visit to Florida 
in the interests of Unitarian-Universalist 
co-operation, preached the sermon of in- 
stallation. The installation followed a 
dinner and reception given by the Liberal 
Women’s Alliance and the Liberal Lay- 
men’s League. 

There were short addresses of welcome 
to visiting churchmen at the reception by 
Mrs. James C. Coleman and A. D. Stevens. 
Dr. Eliot and Rey. George H. Badger of 
Orlando, Fla., responded. At the installa- 
tion service, Mr. Badger welcomed Mr. 
Coleman into the liberal fellowship of 
Florida. 

The Jacksonville Open Forum, initiated 
in January by Mr. Coleman and other min- 
isters and public-spirited citizens, has 
been highly successful. The programs are 
given at the Snyder Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Sunday afternoons. 


Candle-light Vespers 
at Pasadena, Calif. 


Candle-light vesper services are held 
eevery Sunday afternoon in the great lobby 
of the Hotel Vista del Arroyo in Pasadena, 
Calif., for three months of the winter 
season. Attendance has increased steadily, 
until now all of the available space in the 
great lobby is filled. 

The interior is like an old-fashioned 
Spanish church, and is lighted only by 
candles except for the large western win- 
dows, which look out over an arroyo to 
the mountains beyond and the setting sun. 
There is music by a double quartet from 
the Neighborhood Church and an address 
by Dr. Bradford Leavitt. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13, the Hpiscopal Bishop of Los 
Angeles, Calif., shared the service with 
Mr. Leavitt and gave the address. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, 
meeting in Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, March 14, at 11 A.m., 
will have the pleasure of listening to Rev. 
John H. Wilson of Duxbury, Mass., de- 
scribe “A Tour of British Churches,” 
which he made recently during a summer 
visit to England. The meeting is open to 
the public. 


Montcrar, N.J.—An address on “The 
Evolution of Religion,” delivered by Prof. 
Robert A. Millikan in the Collegiate Pulpit 
of Unity Church last October, and printed 
later in The Yale Review, has been re- 
printed for the church by the Yale Press. 
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Tuckerman School’s Method 


What it is doing for the churches ex- 
plained 


The history of the Tuckerman School 
and the services which it renders to the 
denomination was the topic of the three 
speakers’ at the Monday Conference of 
Alliance Branches, held in Boston, Mass., 
on February 7. 

Miss Mary F. Gill said that the idea of 
Tuckerman School originated with Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley, who felt the need 
of trained teachers in all schools. She 
had introduced them:into the Church of 
the Disciples School, Boston, Mass., with 
great success. She was encouraged in her 
idea by Dr. Samuel A Bliot. In 1908, 
Tuckerman School was founded, with Mrs. 
Clara T. Guild as first dean. She served 
thirteen years. The School met in a cor- 
ner of Channing Hall. In 1916, it acquired 
the building at 33 West Cedar Street. 
Miss Gill, as one of the earlier graduates, 
expressed her deep appreciation of the 
value of the School to her personally and 
its present value to the denomination. 

Another graduate of this School, Miss 
Frances Wood, who is parish assistant’ at 
the Second Church in Boston, pointed out 
that the demand for graduates of Tucker- 
man exceeds the supply. It is a normal 
school for training of parish assistants and 
directors of religious education, rather 
than social workers or private secretaries. 
Miss Wood appealed to the Alliance 
branches to direct young women to the 
School or to send a teacher already in 
service to be trained. 

Rey. Walter S. Swisher, president of 
the School, said the old method of religious 
education placed emphasis on learning, 
mostly by rote, but the new education 
stresses development of character. The 
Tuckerman School supplies the technique; 
it gives the Unitarian viewpoint to be 
handed on by the graduates—“the evolving 
view rather than revealed religion, for all 
time.” The personality and training of 
the teacher are more important than the 
curriculum. Mr. Swisher said, “The only 
sure way to increase church membership 
is to train the young and win them for the 
church before they are thirty. Let the 
parish assistant do it. Often the minister 
is not fitted to do this, or cannot.” 


Mr. Billingham Installed 


Unitarians of Florence, Mass., installed 
Rey. William Edward Billingham as min- 
ister of their Free Congregational Society 
at a Sunday evening service on February 
13. Mr. Billingham was formerly in the 
Baptist ministry, and comes to the 
pastorate of the Florence church from the 
First Congregational Society, Federated, 
of Dublin, N.H. 

Rev. Henry G. Ives, minister of Unity 
Chureh in Amherst, Mass., gave the in- 
vocation. Rey. Charles P. Wellman, min- 
ister of the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church in Deerfield, Mass., read from the 
Scriptures. The prayer of installation was 
offered by Rev. Edmund B. Young, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in North- 
ampton, Mass. Dr. George F. Patterson, 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
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Association, delivered the charge to the 
minister, and Rey. J. Harry Hooper of the 
First Parish in Hingham, Mass., Mr. Bil- 
lingham’s immediate predecessor, gave the 
charge to the congregation. Mr. Billing- 
ham was welcomed to the church by Wil- 
fred H. Learned, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and to the community by Rev. 
Basil Douglas Hall, minister of the 
Florence Congregational Church. 

A reception to Mr. and Mrs. Billingham 
was held in the vestry of the church after 
the service. 


Personals 


Jean M. Missud, leader of the Salem, 
Mass., Cadet Band, and a well-known com- 
poser, dedicated his iast march to Rey. 
Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, Mass. 
The march was named “Carillon” by Mr. 
Cotton, and was first played Sunday after- 
noon, February 27, at the Philharmonic 
Concert in Salem. Mr. Missud dedicated 
this march by way of appreciation of an 
interview with him, written by Mr. Cotton, 
and published in The Boston Globe. 


Dr. Jabez T. Sumderland of Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., contributes an article on 
“America’s Interest in India” to the Janu- 
ary issue of The Modern Review of Cal- 
cutta, India. 


An informal Star Island reunion took 
place at the Burlingame, Calif., home of 
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Younger Young People’s Club 


at First Church, Providence 


Unity Club was recently organized in the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Providence, R.I., for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and sixteen 
years, members of the three oldest classes 
in the church school. The purpose is 
chiefly to prepare its members for work 
in the Channing Guild and to carry out 
some definite social service project in 
the community. 

Meetings are held in the parish house 
every Sunday afternoon except on the 
second Sunday of each month, when the 
members are guests of Channing Guild. 
Three interesting discussions have been 
held, one on “Should young people take 
part in the work of the church?” another 
on “Is football overemphasized in the col- 
leges to-day?’ and the other on “Prohibi- 
tion: Should the Highteenth Amendment 
be repealed?” ‘These subjects are chosen 
by the young people themselves, and the 
discussion in which all join is led by two 
members who take opposing sides. There 
is a speaker once a month. 

The officers are President, John Lynch; 
vice-president, Clark Stover; secretary, 
Dorothy Beaman; treasurer, Mary Van 
Benschoten. : 


At Ford Hall Forum 


Field Secretary Carl B. Wetherell, when ~ 


on February 15, Prof. Theodore G, Soares 
of the University of Chicago, Dr. William 
I. Lawrance of San Jose, Calif., and his 
daughter, Mrs. Dutch of Montclair, N.J., 
gathered with Mr. and Mrs. Wetherell and 
their daughter, Betty. They recalled 
memories, and expressed the hope that 
they would all meet again on “the blessed 
isle.” 

Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Nancy B. Harsh, Middle 
Atlantic States secretary ofthe Y. P. R. U., 
to Victor M. Knight of Toronto, Ont. 


Miss Ruth Robbins, a graduate of Smith 
College, has begun her work as the new 
secretary of Unity Institute of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J. 


Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, who was elected 
a member of the School Committee of 


Following are speakers and topics for 
forthcoming meetings of the Ford Hall 
Forum in Boston, Mass.: March 13, Walter 
Drey, vice-president of Forbes Magazine, 
“The Social Value of Hypocrisy”; March 
20, Scott Nearing, sociologist, “Russian In- 
fluence in Mexico, China, South America, 
and the Orient’; March 27, Julius 
Hochman, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
“The Menace of Communism to American 
Trade Unionism”’; April 3, Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver, “Democracy at the Cross- 
roads”; April 10, a drama forum, Prof. 
Robert Emmons Rogers of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, “Does the 
Drama Help or Hinder Social Progress?” 
April 17, Dr. Sherwood Eddy of the Y. M. 
C. A. “Dare We Be Christian?’ The 
meetings begin at 7.30 P.M. 


Swampscott, Mass., at the recent election, . 


is office assistant at the headquarters of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Dr. Bruce Swift, formerly minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., is serving during February 
and Mareh as interim-preacher of the 
Grace Messiah Universalist Church in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Busts Given Community Church 


The busts of Lincoln and Emerson, which 
were unveiled and dedicated at the Com- 
munity Church in New York City on Feb- 
ruary 13, are the work of Louis Mayer, 
and the gift to this church of Miss 
Ethelwyn Doolittle in memory of her 
father. A luncheon in honor of Miss 
Doolittle and Mr. Mayer was held after 
the church service. 


University Unitarian Clubrooms 


The University Unitarian Club, com- 
posed of religious liberals among the 
students of the University of Minnesota, 
maintains a clubroom for students in the 
Willshire Apartments, Washington Avenue 
and Harvard Street, S8.H., Minneapolis, 
Minn. All students interested in the lib- 
eral point of view are invited to make use 
of the Club, which is open each day from 
9 am. to 5 p.m. Meetings for discussion 
are held every Friday afternoon at 3.30 
P.M., and one evening every other week, 
as announced. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Scientists of the 
University of California, through its Ex- 
tension Division, are presenting a series of 


nine lectures on modern science at the First ~ 


Unitarian Church on Sunday evenings. 


— ne 
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General Conference in Washington 


Much time for discussions of church work 


GHNERAL CONFERENCE that will 

really confer is the plan for the 
Second biennial autumn session of the 
American Unitarian Assoqgjation, which 
will meet at All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Washington, D.C., October 11-13. 

The entire forenoon of the meetings on 
Wednesday, October 12, and Thursday, 
October 138, will be given over to confer- 
ences. Delegates and visitors will meet in 
four separate groups for discussion of 
topics relating to the fortunes of liberal 
religion, the work of the denomination, and 
problems of the parish. These group dis- 
cussions will last from 9.30 to 11 o’clock. 
At 11 o’clock the leaders of these “round 
tables” will report their findings for gen- 
eral discussion by the conference as a 
whole. This session will continue until 
1 o’clock. 

Discussion topics have not been definitely 
settled upon, but the following tentative 
subjects will suggest the varied and com- 
prehensive program *of the Conference: 
“The Psychological Approach to the Reli- 
gion of Childhood,” “Services of Worship,” 
“Quantity Production in Religion,” “Mutual 
Duties and Obligations of the Minister and 


His People,” “The Psychological Approach 
to the Religion of Youth,” “Social Rela- 
tions,” “Unitarian Publications,” and 
“Parish Management and Finance.” 

The report of the General Conference 
Committee on “The State of Our Church, 
Our Organized Life in General, and the 
Outlook for Our Cause,” will be presented 
at the evening session on Wednesday by 
Dr. Horace Westwood, chairman of the 
Committee. 

Group luncheons on Wednesday are 
scheduled for the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the General Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the Lay- 
men’s League. One item on the business 
of the opening session on Tuesday after- 
noon is the report of the Commission on 
Survey by Percy W. Gardner, the chair- 
man. Names of the speakers for the even- 
ing sessions are to be announced later. 

The General Conference Committee con- 
sists of Dr. Westwood, chairman; George 
G. Davis, secretary; Edward P. Furber, 
Morton D. Hull, Mrs. John B. Nash, Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, and Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins. 


“Hopes Materializing” 
at Vancouver Church 


An anniversary social was recently held 
at the First Unitarian Church of Vancou- 
ver, B.C., to celebrate the first year of Rey. 
J. Buchanan Tonkin in his ministry at 
this church. More than 110 members and 
friends were present. BH. C. Brown, presi- 
dent of the church, pointed to the prog- 
ress which the church had made since 
Mr. and Mrs. Tonkin’s arrival. The church 
income from members had doubled in the 
past year. “A year ago,” he said, “they 


were full of hopes; now they see these 


hopes materializing.” 

The Free Forum established in the au- 
tumn continues to do good work. The at- 
tendance on Sunday afternoon ranges from. 
120 to 240 persons. Mr. Tonkin recently 
preached on “The Chinese Situation: 
What Is the Idealistic Attitude?” The 
city of Vancouver, with its large Chinese 
population, makes that subject of vital 
interest. On this and other occasions, Mr. 
Tonkin has referred his sermons to open 
discussion at the conclusion of the reli- 
gious service. 

A new floor has been laid in the school- 
room through the voluntary labor of the 
male members of the church. A dramatic 
society has been formed, and the produc- 
tion of three one-act plays is planned for 
the month of March, including one by the 
children of the Sunday-school. 


Mr. Vogt to Lecture on Worship 


Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL. 
lecturer on religion and fine arts in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and author of 
“Art and Religion,” will deliver a series 
of four free lectures-on “The Form and 
Content of Modern Worship” at King’s 


Chapel in Boston, Mass., on Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons, March 14, March 
16, March 21, and March 28, at 2.30 o’clock. 
These lectures are given under direction 
of the Lowell Institute. Mr. Vogt’s topics 
will be ‘Religion as Celebration,” “Litur- 
gical Form,” “Liturgical Materials,” and 
“The Hsthetics of Structure.” 


Mr. Hussey at Toledo 


Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Plymouth, Mass., 
and literary editor of THr Reeistrr, is to 
supply the pulpit of Dr. Horace Westwood 
in the First Unitarian Church of Toledo, 
Ohio, for four Sundays beginning March 
18, during the continued absence of Dr. 
Westwood on mission work for the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. Dr. Westwood is 
giving the addresses for a great co-opera- 
tive mission in Boston, Mass., at the First 
Church, March 13-20. 


Southern California Alliance 


The Southern California Associate Alli- 
ance will meet in the Los Angeles Church 
on March 17. Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, 
secretary of the General Alliance, will be 
the principal speaker. 


Torrka, Kan.—After the young people 
of the First Unitarian Church conducted 
a successful Young People’s Sunday sery- 
ice on February 6, with addresses by 
Washburn College students, they were 
asked to take full charge of a Sunday 
evening forum in the church on February 
20. Again Washburn students had the ad- 
dresses, speaking on “Freedom of Youth” 
in “Education,” “Citizenship,” and Pa- 
triotism.’”’ The speakers on the earlier 
Sunday had considered “Freedom for 
Youth,” “Freedom for Labor in Industry,” 
and “Freedom in Religion.” 


. echurch-hour kindergarten, took part. 
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School Has “Parents’ Day” 


The church school of the First Parish 
in Plymouth, Mass., observed “Parents’ 
Day” for the first time at its morning 
service on February 27. Class handiwork 
was exhibited and there was a special 
order of services, followed by a brief pro- 
gram in which each class, including the 
The 
services of this school are greatly assisted 
by the school orchestra. The school con- 
tributes yearly for the upkeep of the 
babies’ ward in Jordan Hospital, and gives 
to the Near Hast Relief, the Children's 
Mission, and local charities. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Form and Content of 
Modern Worship 


March 14—Religion as Celebration. 
March 16—Liturgical Form. March 
21—Liturgical Materials. March 23— 
The Esthetics of Structure. 


By Rev. VON OGDEN VOGT, A.M., B.D., 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 


and Lecturer on Religion and Fine Arts 
in Chicago Theological Seminary 


On Monday and Wednesday afternoons 


At 2.30 o'clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


“fundamentals of 
Cnitarian faith” 


A small volume of five sermons 
by Frederick M. Eliot, of St. Paul. 
Especially valuable at this time 
of controversy. 

On sale at Beacon Press, Chicago, 
and Pacific Headquarters; or ap- 
ply to 

NEWTON E. LINCOLN, 
Unity Church, Portland Avenue and 
Grotto Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
$1.00 per copy 


10 cents extra for postage 


@utsells all Other 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


For NORWAY-MEDITERRANEAN, July 2, 1927 
52 days, $600 up, visiting 10 tries 


Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 


Specially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. . 
including hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
in Europe. ROUND THE WORLD, Jan. 16, 1928, 
125 Se $1,250 up, MEDITERRANEAN, Jan. 25, 
1928, days, oe up. Booking now. Full pro- 
gram 80D th rates of any Cruise sent free. 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desk 2D, 70 E. 45 St., NewYork 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Gratitude to God is, 


in a human 
SOUL, 
what fragrance is 
in a flower 


Dedicate Ida May Gale -Library 


The Ida May Gale Memorial Library of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Washington, 
D.C., was formally dedicated and a bronze 
tablet unveiled in her memory at a special 
service on February 13. 

Many friends and acquaintances of Mrs. 
Gale gathered for the brief memorial sery- 
ice. Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, the minister, 
presided. After the reading of an ap- 
propriate poem, the grandson of Mrs. Gale, 
Gale McLean, unveiled the bronze tablet 
which forms a part of the fireplace and 
for which space had been reserved. As a 
symbol of the comfort, good cheer, and in- 
spiration of the library, the fire was lighted 
by the donor with appropriate words of 
dedication. There was general and unani- 
mous appreciation of the gift, both by those 
persons who are in the habit of using the 
library and those who made its acquaint- 
ance for the first time on the occasion of 
the dedication. 


The Beginning at Santa Monica 


The first service of the new Unitarian 
movement in Santa Monica, Calif., which 
is under the direction of Rev. Laurence 
Hayward, was held February 20 with an 
attendance of eighty-nine persons. En- 
couraging co-operation on the part of lib- 
eral-minded men and women of Santa 
Monica is being shown. They have guaran- 
teed funds for all local expenses. Meet- 
ings are held every Sunday morning at 
11 o’clock in the Woman’s Club house. 


Broadcasts from Pasadena 

On the first Sunday evening of each 
month a sermon by Rey. Bradford Leavitt 
of the Neighborhood Church in Pasadena, 
Calif., is broadcast from the radio station 
of The Pasadena Star-News. This is one 
of the most powerful stations on the Pacific 
coast. 


Correction 


Rey. Arthur Buckner was reported as 
having accepted a call to the Church in 
Houston, Tex., in the Word and Work sup- 
plement of THE Reeister of February 24. 
This was incorrect. Mr. Buckner will re- 
main with his parish in Waterville, Me. 


Meetings at San Bernardino 


Unitarian meetings have begun in San 
Bernardino, Calif, in charge of Rev. 
George 8. Cooke of Unity Church in Red- 
lands, Calif. Services are conducted 
Wednesday evenings at the Woman’s Club. 
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D PR hei’ Omar 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and _ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


B. FarnaaM SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F, C. SoutH- 
WORTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
Sevpn Park Squarn, Boston, Mass. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


i BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE christian 
48 B NION 


Frank L. Locks, Prestdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presipent and Veet ne 

E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrter S, SwIsHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 


ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


Rock Istanp, Int.—Rev. Gordon Kent, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Moline, Ill, took the negative in a de- 
bate on February 20 on the proposition, 
“The Bible should be accepted and read 
as the infallible Word of God.” Rey. 
C. A. Hansen of the People’s. Bible Insti- 
tute in Rock Island argued the affirmative. 


MeEpFIELD, Mass.—At special Lenten 
services in the First Parish Church, Rev. 
Anita T. Pickett is giving addresses on 
vital religious problems, followed by dis- 
cussion. A member of the Townsend Fel- 
lowship conducts the devotional service. 
There will be a union service in the First 
Parish Church on March 27. 
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Oregon Defeats a Bill 


Rev. Mr. Feréshetian explains attempted 
Fundamentalist measure 

Oregon has been watching the fortunes 
of a Fundamentalist bill, which died a 
quicker death than its well-known com- 
pulsory public school attendance law, but 
which was hardly less sinister in its 
potential menace to freedom. The bill 
provided for the creation of a new State 
Board of Education, whose seven members 
were to be appointed by the Governor, 
and none of whom should be engaged in 
the profession of teaching. 

Having thus reduced the chances for 
the enlistment of expert judgment on this 
board, the bill prescribes the courses of 
study to be used in the public grade 
schools, also the required work and other 
work for high schools. The board, con- 
sisting entirely of laymen in education, 
is to provide for limiting the privilege of 
elective studies on the part of high school 
pupils and “shall prepare such an articu- 
lated course of study that due preparation 
shall be made by all pupils in both grade 
and high schools in what are known as 
the fundamentals of an education in Eng- 
_ lish, as well as in higher studies.” This 
board “may also provide for limited dis- 
eretion on the part of district school 
boards in the matter of selecting high 
school studies,’ but where the school popu- 
lation is 20,000 or more, the course may 
be prescribed by the district board. 

This bill, introduced by Senator Eddy, 
passed the Senate with but two opposing 
yotes, but, after much debate, it failed 
' in the House. How this measure was in- 

tended to effect Fundamentalist control of 
teaching is thus explained by Rev. Martin 
Tereshetian, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Salem, Ore., in a com- 
munication to THE REGISTER: 

“The gentleman who introduced the bill 

‘has, for the past three sessions of the 
Oregon legislature, tried several times to 

' put restrictions on the teaching of certain 
subjects. He almost succeeded this time. 
However, there are enough people who 
believe in our educational system and 
know enough of the objects of education 
and its place in our country under the 
Constitution not to let such a monstros- 
ity as this bill wanted to create, come 
into being. 

“TJ heard the Senator argue the matter. 
He wanted at first five out of seven on 
the board to be laymen; then, ‘consenting 
to the wishes of certain school-people,’ 
he insisted that all members on the State 
Board of Education should be laymen. 
In such a state as this, with a predomi- 
nance of Fundamentalists, the chances are 
that pressure would have been brought 
upon the Governor to appoint such men 
as would listen to the voices of the de- 
nominational colleges, of which there are 
many, and our entire educational system 
would have been thrown into chaos. 

“Senator Eddy abused President Meikle- 
john, all psychologists, and educators as 
a whole, as men with ‘cracked brains,’ 
seeking to undermine our national life and 
leading people into ‘bolshevism and athe- 
ism.’ He quoted at length from a Colum- 
bia University publication as to the 
objects of education, and said that the 
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tentacles of such schools were reaching 
out to destroy our teachers and school- 
children. 

“To make a long story short, I am glad 
that this bill failed, as its intention was 
to erush freedom of thought; its object 
to muzzle school-teachers, and its end to 
suppress each and everything which was 
threatening entrenched religious preju- 
dice.” 

The anti-evolution bill passed by the 
Arkansas House was tabled by the Senate, 
but Baptist Fundamentalists of the State 
are planning to carry on the fight—to 
organize, in fact, an American Anti-Evo- 
lution Association, with headquarters in 
Little Rock, Ark. Anti-evolution measures 
have been introduced in the legislatures 
of Maine, Minnesota, and Oklahoma. 


Mr. Herring at Unitarian Club 


Unitarian laymen of Greater Boston, 
Mass., listened with intense interest to an 
address on “Mexico: Peril or Promise?’ 
by Hubert C. Herring, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
Congregational Church, who spoke at the 
meeting of the Unitarian Club on February 
10. Mr. Herring. presented substantially 
the same material to readers of THE 
Reeister in his article in the issue of 
February 17 on “Mexico: The Facts and 
the Issue.” Preceding the address, Wil- 
liam T. Reid, Jr., secretary of the Club, 
gave an interesting review of the Club’s 
activities during the past year. 


East BrRmDGEWATER, Mass.—The First 
Parish Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst min- 
ister, is holding vesper services at 4.30 
P.M. on Sundays during Lent, for the 
“deepening of the moral and spiritual 
life.” 
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Y. P. R. U. at the Mission 


“Young People’s Night” of the forth- 
coming preaching mission of liberal reli- 
gion to be held in Boston, Mass., March 
13-20, has been changed from Tuesday to 
Wednesday evening, March 16. Members 
of Greater Boston societies of the Young 
People’s Religious Union are planning to 
attend in force. On that evening the mis- 
sion preacher, Dr. Horace Westwood, is to 
speak on the question, “Will Science 
Abolish God?” James P. Munroe is chair- 
man of a committee of representatives of 
Boston chapters of the Laymen’s League 
which is co-operating in plans for the 
mission. 


Let Both Be Free 


Twelve Protestant ministers of St. Louis, 
Mo., put the matter simply and conclu- 
sively when, protesting against the anti- 
evolution bill in the State legislature, they 
requested “that the teaching of science be 
left to the schools and the teaching of 
religion to the churches, and that no law 
be passed that will in any way restrict or 
interfere with the freedom of either.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Dxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near, Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, Northwest. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


23-1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor ay at 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CurisTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Guorce G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


“How much better off we'd be if they 
put that sign on the mail box.” “What 
sign?” “Post no bills.’.—Zown Topics. 


Henry Ward Beecher once said, “The 
church is not a gallery for the exhibition 
of eminent Christians, but a school for the 
education of imperfect ,ones.” 


Mistress: “Jane, have you been touching 
the barometer?’ Jane: “Yes, ma'am. It’s 
my night out so I set it to ‘fine’ ’—The 
Humorist. 


The pessimist, says The Washington Post, 
reminds us that the lily belongs to the 
onion family, while the optimist reminds 
us that the onion belongs to the lily family. 


“This is little Waldo.” “Yes? And how 
old is he?” “Nearly six.” ‘Can the little 
fellow write?’ “Oh, yes,” said the proud 
mother, “but he has not as yet published 
anything.’—Judge. 


Dentist (to his vicar in the chair) : 
“After your powerful sermon last Sunday 
on ‘The Beauty of Truth,’ I cannot tell a 
lie. Hr—this will hurt.’,—The Passing 
Show. 


Give a little, live a little, try a little 
mirth; sing a little, bring a little happi- 
ness to earth. Pray a little, play a little, 
oe a little glad; rest a little, jest a little, 
if the heart is sad. Spend a little, send a 
little to another’s door; give a little, live 
a little, love a little more.—Ottawa Citizen. 


A Negro minister, given to the use of big 
words, was waited upon by the church 
committee and told that his style of 
preaching was not all that could be de- 
sired. ‘Don’t I argify an’ sputify?”’ in- 
quired the minister. “Yes, yo’ argify and 
sputify,” responded a member of the com- 
mittee, “but yo’ don’t show wherein.” 


The new minister was calling on the 
Smiths. Alone for a minute with Bobby, 
eight, he was getting some of the family 
history without whitewash or varnish. 
“And what is your father’s religion?” 
asked the minister. “Well, from what 
Mother says every little while, I guess 
he is a Seven Day Absentist.” 


A well-known artist rolled into a Lon- 
don club bar obviously under the influence 
of drink. A friendly member took him 
in hand and told him he would have to 
pull himself together. The budding genius 
answered, “Yes, I am-a darned fool. In 
fact, I am one of those chaps my father 
always warned me against.” —London 
Tatler. 


A well-known illusionist’s assistant had 
to disappear from the stage, run around 
the corner from the stage door, and make 
his appearance in the front of the house. 
One week the illusionist was appearing in 
a town where the theatre was situated on 
a corner, but the entrance was several 
doors down the street. Between the en- 
trance and the corner there was a small 
cinema theatre, which had a pretentious 
box-office. The assistant started from the 
stage door, rounded the corner, and, seeing 
the box-office of the cinema, mistook it for 
the entrance to his theatre. He pushed 
the ticket-collector aside, dashed down the 
aisle, fired a pistol, and shouted, “Here I 
am!’ Then he discovered his mistake. 

—Tit-Bits. 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


S Bans following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
oe Sticnaas minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Our Children 


The Ides of March, by Rose Brooks ... . 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN. MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m, 
Sermon by Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. Wednesday noon 
services during Lent, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m, 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND. CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road, 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 

rank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William RB. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at. 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5, All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPBHL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T, Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Shailer Mathews, 
D.D. 9.30 4.M., Church school at King’s Chapel 
House. 5 P.M., Vesper service. Week-day ser- 
vices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. 
March 15, 16, and 18, preacher: Rev. George 
C. Pidgeon, D.D., Ex-Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada. 


